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RICHARD H. ROBINSON 


Some Logical Aspects 
of Nagdrjuna's System 


THE MADHYAMIKA SCHOOL, founded by Nagarjuna (2nd 
century A.D.), has been known to modern scholarship since the time of Emile 
Burnouf, over a century ago. During the past six decades, it has been studied 
by Indian, European, and Japanese scholars, who have generally conceded 
that this school is crucial for the history of Indian philosophy, both Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist. Nagarjuna has been widely praised as a great dialectician. 
However, a large residue of bafflement has remained after each attempt to 
elucidate the true message of the Madhyamikas. This is inevitable in the 
nature of the case, since the pioneers have had to grapple with more or less 
corrupt texts in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese; to compare the Madhyamikas 
with their Buddhist, Naiyayika, and Sarnkhya opponents, whose systems 
were almost equally ill-known; and to render the Madhyamika texts in- 
telligible in terms of Occidental philosophy. 

The most productive period of Madhyamika studies commenced with 
the publication of Th. Stcherbatsky’s The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
in 1927. The ontological problem, the question of the Absolute in the 
Madhyamika system, then became central. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, 
Stanislaw Schayer, and others debated this theme somewhat acrimoniously 
with Stcherbatsky. La Vallée Poussin’s death and World War II interrupted 
the debate. The task of translating the Prasannapada was continued by J. 
W. De Jong,’ who also wrote the most lucid of all articles on the Madhya- 
mika conception of the Absolute.” T. R. V. Murti’s The Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism, published in 1955, continued the work of Stcherbatsky and 
his opponent-colleagues, and brought the “metaphysical” phase of inves- 
tigation to its point of maximum returns. 

The “metaphysical” debate has exhibited extreme variety of opinion, and 
the attempt to describe Madhyamika as an “ism” has led various people to 
call it nihilism, negativism, monism, relativism, irrationalism, criticism, and 





J. J. W. De Jong, Cinq chapitres de la Prasannapadé (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1949). 
*J. J. W. De Jong, “Le probléme de l’Absolu dans l’école Madhyamika,” Revue Philosopbique, 1950, 
pp. 322-327. 
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absolutism. Attempts to find transformulations based on analogy with 
Western thinkers have not gone very far. The most usual comparisons, 
those with Kant and Hegel, are not apposite, because Kant’s and Hegel’s 
. Structures differ too radically from any of the Indian systems in question. 
' Several fundamental limitations of the metaphysical approach are now 
apparent. It has tried to find comprehensive answers without knowing the 
answers to the more restricted questions involved—such questions as those 
of the epistemological and logical structure of the system. Synchronic and 
diachronic considerations have not been treated separately, with the result 
that Nagarjuna’s system has not been clearly distinguished from Candra- 
kirti’s. Writers have generally taken the Madhyamika statements out of 
context and reshuffled them into some modern pattern, with the result that 
the intrinsic structure of argumentation has not been clearly discerned. An 
even deeper weakness of the metaphysical approach is that it seeks to answer 
our questions, rather than to identify Nagarjuna’s questions. 

The present need is for sectional studies of the Madhyamikas, observing 
the priority of synchronic studies over diachronic studies, and isolating 
classes of problems for detailed inquiry. This is similar to the recent trend 
in linguistics, where more rigorous analysis and more closely controlled 
reasoning have captured the field. 

One topic which particularly needs separate and detailed inquiry is the 
role of logic in Madhyamika. Stcherbatsky’s views on this subject are based 
on Candrakirti’s Prasannapada, which is centuries later than Nagarjuna 
and is the product of a time when Indian logic was far more highly developed 
than in Nagarjuna’s time. Murti has a lot to say about “dialectic,” but prac- 
tically nothing to say about formal logic. I quote the following passages 
to illustrate the opinions on the role of logic which representative writers 
have expressed. 


1. Notwithstanding the somewhat monotonous method by which he applies to 
all the conceptions of Hinayana the same destructive dialectics, he never ceases to be 
interesting, bold, baffling, sometimes seemingly arrogant. . . . However, it is only 
the Hinay4anist and all pluralists in general that need to be afraid of Nagarjuna’s 
dialectics. He does not assail, but extols the idea of the Cosmical Body of Buddha. 
He extols the principle of Relativity, and destroys through it every Plurality, only 
in order to clear up the ground and establish on it the unique, undefinable (anirva- 
caniya) Essence of Being, the One-without-a-Second. According to the principle of 
monistic philosophy, consistently applied, all other entities have only a second-hand, 
contingent reality, they are borrowed cash. . . . The Madhyamika denies the validity 
of logic, i.e., of discursive conceptual thought, to establish ultimate truth. On the 
charge that in doing so he himself resorts to some logic, he replies that the logic of 
common life is sufficient for showing that all systems contradict one another and that 
our fundamental conceptions do not resist scrutiny.* 
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2. What Nagarjuna wishes to prove is the irrationality of Existence, or the false- 
hood of reasoning which is built upon the logical principle that A equals A... . 
Because two answers, assertion and denial, are always possible to a given question, 
his arguments contain two refutations, one denying the presence, one the absence 
of the probandum. This double refutation is called the Middle Path.‘ 


3. Every thesis is self-convicted and not counter-balanced by an anti-thesis. Why 
are all views rejected? What is the principle on which it is done? Any fact of ex- 
perience, when analysed, reveals the inner rift present in its constitution. It is not 
a thing in itself; it is what it is in relation to other entities, and these in turn depend 
on others. This process thus proceeds indefinitely and leads to a regress.* 


Stcherbatsky maintains that Nagarjuna establishes a set of transcendental 
concepts through his dialectic. Murti maintains that all theses are refuted. 
Stcherbatsky equates logic and discursive conceptual thought. Liebenthal 
introduces the dubious notion, not attested in Nagarjuna’s works, that the 
rationality of Existence is built upon “the logical principle that A equals 
A,” despite the patent contingency of any connection between logical prin- 
ciples and ontological truths, and despite the fact that the “logical principle” 
mentioned is not the basis of formal logic, but only a derived theorem. (It 
is impossible to derive any of the logical calculi from this so-called “prin- 
ciple.”) Liebenthal does not ask whether the probandum is a term or a 
proposition, nor does he examine the sorts of predicate which may be affirmed 
or denied of it. 

Murti’s statement that “Any fact of experience, when analysed, reveals 
the inner rift in its constitution” is misleading. It leads one to expect that 
Nagarjuna will examine facts of experience empirically. But Nagarjuna 
examines, not facts of experience, but extensional relations between terms, 
between concepts and properties ascribed to them by definition. 

Murti’s statement that “Every thesis is self-convicted,” besides raising 
again the classical paradox of the Liar, is both vague and dubious. It is not 
certain whether “thesis” is intended to mean a proposition or a set of proposi- 
tions; an assertion or an inference; a proposition that may contain the 
functor of negation or a proposition that does not contain the functor of 
negation. Certainly some of Nagarjuna’s ancient opponents were just as 
confused as his modern interpreters, but, if we can reach clear answers to 
some questions such as the above, we may well find that Nagarjuna was 
actually saying something meaningful. 

By “Every thesis is self-convicted,” Murti may mean “Every proposition 





*Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad: Publishing Office of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1927), pp. 46—47, p. 38, n.3. 

“Walter Liebenthal, The Book of Chao (Peking: Catholic University Press of Peking, 1948), p. 30. 

5T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1955), p. 136. 
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is self-contradictory.” Since this is not true of tautologies, the proposition 
that “Every proposition is self-contradictory” is false. 

Clearly, the problem requires more precisely formulated questions, and 
a rigorous methodology, with consistent definitions of terms and delimitation 
of fields of inquiry. The present article will attempt no more than a limited 
contribution to a limited section of the problem, namely, some principles 
and constructions of logic observed in the Mila-madhyamaka-karikas. 

The first step toward a formal analysis of Nagarjuna was taken almost 
twenty-five years ago by the Polish Indologist Stanislaw Schayer. The Polish 
school of logicians commenced the scientific study of ancient, i.c., Greek 
and Roman, formal logic. Schayer, under the influence of Jan Lukasiewicz 
and his pupils, studied modern logic and proceeded to investigate ancient 
Indian logic in terms of it. Unfortunately, he did not live to provide us 
with a survey comparable to Lukasiewicz’s Aristotle’s Syllogistic, or I. M. 
Bochenski’s Ancient Formal Logic, but his articles contain both methodolog- 
ical principles and some valuable though fragmentary results. In Ueber 
die Methode der Nyaya-Forschung,* he offers a notational transcription of 
a stanza from the Karikas. In Altindische Antizipationen der Aussagen- 
logik,’ he broaches the question of rules of inference employed by early 
Buddhist dialecticians, and examines the Tetralemma (catuskoti) as a fea- 
ture of propositional logic. Schayer’s criticisms of Stcherbatsky are incisive 
and just. Murti makes no reference to Schayer’s logical works. 

Professor Hajime Nakamura, of Tokyo University, took up Schayer’s 
methodology, defending and further applying it, in “Some Clarifications 
of the Concept of Voidness from the Standpoint of Symbolic Logic.”* He 
presents the case for the superiority of modern scientific, notational logic as 
an instrument for investigating Indian logic. Notational statement avoids 
the pitfalls and awkwardness of linguistic statement and rhetorical logic. It 
does not necessitate conversion of Indian forms into the standard forms of 
traditional Western logic, but clarifies the traditional Indian structure with- 
out requiring reformulation. To Nakamura’s points I may add that modern 
logic asks a greater range of questions and hence sharpens the observation 
of the investigator. 

The rest of Nakamura’s article deals with notational transcriptions of 
some Madhyamika propositions and inferences, with what these reveal about 





*Stanislaw Schayer, Ueber die Methode der Nydya-Forschung. Festschrift Winternitz (Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1932), pp. 247-257. 

"Stanislaw Schayer, “Altindische Antizipationen der Aussagenlogik.” Bulletin international de 
VAcademie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, classe de philologie, 1933, pp. 90-96. 

*Hajime Nakamura, “Kikan no kigo-ronrigaku-teki ketsumei,” Indégaku-bukkyogaku Kenkyi, No. 
5, Sept., 1954, pp. 219-231. 
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the validity of Nagarjuna’s argumentation, and with the suggestion that 
emptiness (Sénmyata) equals the mull class. 

The present article includes a good deal of Nakamura’s material, which 
is acknowledged in passing. However, my conclusions differ somewhat, 
and a number of new questions are broached here. 

In considering the formal structure of Nagarjuna’s argumentation, I ex- 
clude epistemology, psychology, and ontology from consideration. Such 
extra-logical observations as emerge will be confined to the concluding 
paragraphs of this article. 


Basic Theorems and Rules of Inference. 

NAagiarjuna’s knowledge of logic is about on the same level as Plato's. 
It is pre-formal, and consists of a number of axioms and rules of inference 
which he manipulates intuitively, with great dexterity but also with occa- 
sional error.” Sometimes, however, these axioms are stated with terms so 
generalized as to be virtual variables. 

The three traditional “Laws of Thought” are no longer considered the 
bedrock of deductive systems, but it is still of interest to see whether Nagar- 
juna observes them, since he has been accused of rejecting rationality. 

The principle of contradiction is invoked constantly throughout the 
Karikas. It is stated in general form in two places: 

(1) “For entity and negation of entity do not occur within a unity.” 

(7.30) 
(2) “For real and non-real, being mutually contradictory, do not occur 
in the same locus.” (8.7) 
Applications of the rule with narrower values for the terms are common: 
(3) “For birth and death do not occur at the same time.” (21.3) 
(4) “Nérvana cannot be both entity and non-entity, (since) nirvana is 
unconditioned, and entity and non-entity are conditioned.” (25.13) 

(5) “For the two do not occur within one place, just as light and dark- 

ness do not.” (25.14)™ 

(6) “He would be non-eternal and eternal, and that is not admissible.” 

(27.17) 
The Jaw of the excluded middle is twice invoked explicitly: 
{7) “Other than goer and non-goer, there is no third one that goes.” 
(2.8)” 

*Cf. R. Robinson, “Plato’s Consciousness of Fallacy,” Mind, 51 (1942), 97-114. 

Number refers to chapter and sloka of Louis de La Vallée Poussin, ed., Mila-madhbyemake-karikas, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1903-1913), Vol. IV. 


™ Nakamura, op. cit., p. 227a. 
* Nakamura, op. cit., p. 228a. 
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(8) “Other than goer and non-goer, there is no third one that stays.” 
(2.15) 
In other examples, “tertium non datur” is tacitly assumed. 


(9) “He who posits an entity becomes entangled in eternalism and anni- © 


hilism, since that entity has to be either permanent or imper- 
manent.” (21.14) 

Since Nagarjuna’s argumentation relies on numerous dichotomies, the 
principle of contradiction is necessary to most of his inferences. 

The law of identity (stated as an equation rather than an implication in 
the passage of Liebenthal’s quoted above) is not explicitly stated anywhere 
in the Karikas. This is not surprising, as the law would be meaningless to 
anyone who did not possess a sophisticated notion of implication, and would 
not be of much use to anyone who was not formulating a deductive system 
of logic. In this connection, one should note Bochenski’s statement, “While 
we find no principle of identity in the preserved writings of Aristotle, a 
whole book of Metaphysics (III) is devoted to the principle of contradic- 
tion.””* 

The hypothetical syllogism is Nagarjuna’s principal form of inference. In 
its full form, it is an argument composed of three propositions, but Nagar- 
juna, like other Indian dialecticians, values brevity above formal complete- 
ness, and so leaves one or two propositions of the inference unexpressed 
whenever the reader can supply them from the context. The two valid 
varieties of the hypothetical syllogism—modus ponendo ponens, with af- 
firmed antecedent, and modus tollendo tollens, with denied consequent— 
both occur, with sub-varieties, in the Karikas. However, modus tollens is 
the commoner. 

A. Modus ponens 
(11) “If time depends on entities, then wherever there is no entity, there 
is no time. No entity exists; (thus, if time depended on entities) 
time would not exist anywhere.” (19.6) 
This may be represented in notation as follows: 
Let p = “time exists” q = “entity exists” 
Ipag.2.~g>~p; ~g; --~0! 

The first half-verse states the rule of denying the consequent and shows 
that Nagarjuna was aware to some degree of the principles of conversion. 
In the second, the antecedent of the converted implication '~g>~p! 
is affirmed, and the consequent is accordingly affirmed. 





1. M. Bochenski: Ancient Formal Logic (Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1951), 
p- 38. 
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e It is to be noted that the antecedents affirmed by Nagarjuna are negative 
propositions. 
B. Modus tollens 
ni- © The propositional form is 'p>q; ~g; ..~p! 
er- 7 (12) “If cause-of-form existed disjoined from form, then there would 
be an effectless cause; but there is no effectless cause; (therefore, 
he cause-of-form does not exist disjoined from form.)” (4.3) 

(13) “Space does not occur previous to the mark-of-space; if it existed 
in previous to its mark, it would involve the absurdity of its being 
“re markless. (But no entity occurs without its mark; therefore, space 
to does not.) (5.1) 
uld (14) “If present and future depend on the past, then present and future 
2m 4, should exist in past time. (But they do not; therefore, they do not 
ile depend on past time.)” (19.1) 

, a (15) “Since no unconditioned entity occurs anywhere, if nirvana were 
jic- an entity, mirvana would be conditioned; (but nirvana is by defini- 
tion unconditioned; therefore, nirvana is not an entity”). (25.5) 

In (16) “Nor does it obtain that the self is other than the appropriation; 
ar- for, if it were other, it should be perceived without appropriation; 
te- } but it is not (so) perceived.” (27.7) 
sed * Nagarjuna states the law of conversion to which these inferences conform 
lid in 19.6 (example (11), above). 
af- C. Fallacy of the antecedent 
_ In a number of instances, Nagarjuna negates the antecedent, thus violating 
"is the law of conversion. The propositional form of this fallacy is: 

(p>q; ~p; -.~q! 


Since Aristotle it has been recognized that this fallacy contains all other 

are fallacies.** 

s) > (17) “If fire and fuel were separated from each other, fire, which is other 

than fuel, might catch hold of fuel; (but fire does not occur separate 

from fuel; therefore, it is false that fire, which is other than fuel, 

catches hold of fuel).” (10.7) 

(18) “If something non-empty existed, then there might be something 
termed empty; there is no something non-empty, and so nowhere 
does there exist a non-empty something.” (13.7)*° 

(19) “If any non-arisen entity occurred anywhere, then it might arise; 
but, since it does not exist, the entity cannot arise.” (7.17)** 





ws 
on. 





™Bochenski, op. cit., pp. 35, 100. 
% Nakamura, op. cit., p. 228b. 
* Nakamura, op. cit., p. 229a. 
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(19) 


(17) 


(22) 
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Nakamura, in the article cited, advances the suggestion that these examples 
are fallacious from the standpoint of traditional formal logic, but valid in 
terms of the Boole-Schréder logical algebra. If so, this would be of great 
moment both for Nagarjuna and for logic. Let us transcribe the last three 
examples, then, and test this view. 

(18) Let a = “something,” b = “empty” 


ab+#0. > .ab¥0; ab=0; ».ab=0 
lab=0! is the contradictory of [¢50! but not of [ab}0! . Thus 
it is the antecedent which negated, and an indeterminacy ensues. 
This inference is just as wrong in notational as in rhetorical logic. 
Let a = “entity,” b = “arising.” 

ab+0. > .ab¥0; ab=0; «.ab=0 
The transcription reveals that (19) is formally identical with (18) 
and therefore fallacious for the same reason. 
Let a = “fire,” b = “fuel,” p = “fire catches hold of fuel.” 
ab#0.>.p,ab=0; ..~p 

The transcription shows that the propositional form (though not 
the term-structure) of (17) is identical with that of (18) and 
(19), and that it, too, violates the law of conversion. 


Instances of the categorical syllogism are of comparative interest, but 
rather trivial otherwise. 
(20) “The Buddha declared that all mis-taken dharmas are illusory; All 


samskaras are mis-taken dharmas; therefore, they are illusory.” 
(13.1) 

This is the opponent’s argument, not Nagarjuna’s. It conforms to 
the mood “barbara,” [MaP.SaM.>.SaP! . 


(21) “This action is of the nature of the passions, and the passions do 


not exist in reality; if the passions do not exist in reality, action can- 
not exist in reality.” (17.26) 


This conforms to the mood “‘celarent,” [MeP.SaM.>.SeP! . 
The protasis in the second sentence merely repeats the second premise and 
establishes that an inference is intended. It is not necessary to the inference. 


Definitions and Axioms 

The foundation of Nagarjuna’s system is a set of definitions, in which 
certain properties (laksana) are ascribed to a term. For example: pratitya- 
Samutpada (dependent co-arising ) 


Dependent co-arising is without cessation, without arising, with- 
out annulling, without ever-existence, without oneness of object, 
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without plurality of object, without arrival, without departure (1. 
vandana). 

(23) What is dependent co-arising, that we designate emptiness. (24.18) 

(24) He who sees dependent co-arising sees suffering, origin, cessation, 
and way. (24.40) 

iattva (reality) 

(25) The mark of reality is that it is not dependent on another, is calm, 
is not figmented by fictions, is free from imaginings, and without 
plurality of object. (18.9) 

mirvana 
(26) That which is not abandoned, not obtained, not annulled, not 
ever-existent, not extinguished, and not arisen, is called nirvana. 
(25.3) 

(27) That which, when embodied (having appropriated) or dependent, 
is the existent that wanders to and fro; the same, when free from 
appropriation and non-dependent, is called nirvana. (25.9) 

svabhava (own being) 

(28) For own-being is unmade and not dependent on another. (15.2) 

(29) For the complement (alter-being) of a nature (own-being) never 
occurs. (15.8) 

Svabhava is by definition the subject of contradictory ascriptions. If it 
exists, it must belong to an existent entity, which means that it must be con- 
ditioned, dependent on other entities, and possessed of causes. But a svabhava 
is by definition unconditioned, not dependent on other entities, and_not 
caused. Thus the existence of a svabhava is impossible. 

All subjects of negated propositions in the Karikas belong to the sva- 
bhava class. The basic argument is that if the variables of a proposition are 
null, the proposition is not existentially true. It cannot be inferred from 
this that, if the variables are not null, the proposition is existentially true, 
but the contingency that it might sometimes be existentially true can be 
inferred. The statement on emptiness and cogency (example 60) states 
explicitly that a certain set of propositions is true under certain conditions. 


Negation 

It is necessary to reiterate here that epistemological questions are excluded 
from present consideration, and that the question is not how absences are 
cognized, but how the logical functor of negation is understood. 

A number of passages reveal that Nagarjuna maintained a concept of 
negation which at first sight seems nonsensical. 

(30) “If entity (presence) is not established, then non-entity (absence) 
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is not established either, since by non-entity people mean that alter- 
entity (complement) of entity.” (15.5) 

(31) “Independent of the pure there is nothing impure in dependence 
on which we may posit the pure. Therefore, the pure does not 
occur either.” (23.10) 

(32) “If self, purity, permanence, and felicity do not occur, then non- 
self, impurity, impermanence, and suffering do not occur either.” 
(23.22) 

(33) “If nirvana is not ap,entity, it cannot be a non-entity; where there 
is no entity, there isho non-entity.” (25.7) 

(34) “Since the conditioned is not established, the unconditioned cannot 
be established.” (7.33) 

(35) “If ‘both eternal and non-eternal’ were affirmed, then ‘neither eter- 
nal nor non-eternal’ might be affirmed.” (27.18) 

These examples seem to maintain that the presence of the negation of 
any variable implies the presence of that variable. However, it is more likely 
that Nagarjuna was thinking of a finite extension and its complement, and 
excluding null and universal terms from consideration. An entity (bhava) 
is by definition conditioned, and neither universal (Safvata) nor null (wue- 
cheda). It has a complement which is conditioned in the same way except 
for the property of being absent when the entity is present. A paraphrase 
of (33) may elucidate this. 

“If nirvana is not the finite extension of a set of properties, then nirvana 
cannot be the finite extension of the absence of a set of properties; in 
cases where a finite extension does not exist, the complement of that 
finite extension does not exist either.” 

The term “nature” (prakrti equals svabhava) has no complement. (36) 
“If (anything’s) existence is due to its nature, its non-existence will not 
occur, since the alter-entity (complement) of a nature never occurs.” (15.8) 

That is, a nature is the class of properties attributed to a class of terms. 
Since they are necessarily present throughout the range of the subject or 
class of subjects, cases of their absence do not occur, 

If the extension of purity is the null class or the universal class, then no 
part of the universal class constitutes the class of pure things, and no other 
part constitutes the class of impure things. 


Quantification 

Many of Nagarjuna’s terms are explicitly bound, and, since all his prop- 
ositions seem to be general, it is necessary to supply quantifiers in a number 
of propositions where they are not given. 
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Universal quantifications are effected both by the functor all (sarvam) 
and by negation of an existential functor (kafcid, kadacana, etc.) 

(37) “For among existents, impermanence never does not occur.” (21.4) 

(38) “Since no non-dependently-arisen dharma occurs, no non-empty 
dharma occurs.” (24.19) 

(39) “Origin and dissolution do not occur without entity.” (21.8) 

(40) “For nowhere does there occur any unconditional entity.” (25.5) 

(41) “Since an entity does not (occur) without aging-and-death.” (25.4) 

Existential quantifications are denied by Nagarjuna, since all the terms 
he is repudiating are conceived as essences, and it is absurd to maintain that 
the essence of a thing pertains only to part of the thing. 

(42) “If one part is divine and one part is human, he would be both 
eternal and non-eternal; and that is impossible.” (27.17) 

(43) “If one part were finite and the other part were infinite, both finite 
and infinite would pertain to the world; and that is impossible.” 
(27.26) 

(44) “Nor does it obtain that one part of the body (upadana) perishes, 
while the other part does not perish.” (27.27) 

Assuming that bones do not decay, “one part of the body perishes and 
one does not” is not an absurd statement. But manifestly Nagarjuna’s point 
is not the denial.of common-sense assertions, but the denial of the concept 
of entity (bhava) and own-being (svabhava) which is commonly imposed 
on the terms of common-sense assertions. The axiom is “that is not one 
(entity) of which contradictory attributes are predicated.”** 

Quantity has something to do with the two extremes (the ever-existent 
and the annulled). 

(45) “Ever-existence—that ‘that which exists by own-being does not’ 
not exist”—and 
annulment—that ‘it does not exist now but it existed formerly’ — 
are absurd.” (15.11) 

Eternalism asserts that “all A is B,” while annihilism asserts that “some 
A is B and some A is not B.” Both views are rejected on axiomatic grounds. 
The significant point is that the distinction is one of the quantity of the terms. 


The Tetralemma 

A typical piece of Buddhist dialectical apparatus is the tetralemma (ca- 
tuskoti). It consists of four members in a relation of exclusive disjunction 
(“one of, but not more than one of, ‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘c,’ ‘d,’ is true”). Buddhist di- 
alecticians, from Gautama onward, have negated each of the alternatives, 


"This is not quoted in the Karikas. 
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and thus have negated the entire proposition. As these alternatives were 
supposedly exhaustive, their exhaustive negation has been termed “pure 
negation” and has been taken as evidence for the claim that Madhyamika 
is negativism. There is thus an extra-logical interest in analyzing the form 
of the catuskoti. 

(46) “Everything is either true, or not true, or both true and not true, 
or neither true nor not true; that is the Buddha’s teaching.” (18.8) 

(47) “He is not to be called empty, nor non-empty, nor both, nor both- 
not; but for the sake of designation he is called... .” (22.11) 

(48) “It is not said that after final cessation the Blessed One is, or that 
he is not, or that both, or that neither.” (25.17) 

(49) “If the man is the god, he is thus eternal; the god would be unborn, 
since the eternal is unborn. If the man is other than the god, then 
he is non-eternal; 

If the man is other than the god, succession does not obtain. 

If one part is divine and one part is human, then he is both eternal 
and non-eternal; and that is not possible. 

If ‘both eternal and non-eternal’ were asserted, then ‘neither eternal 
nor non-eternal’ might be asserted.” (27.15-18) 

The four alternatives, as expressed before Nagarjuna negates them, are 
given in example (46). The formula is: 

[Ax v ~Ax v Ax. ~Ax v ~(Ax).~~(Ax)! 

It is evident that the first two alternatives are to be quantified universally 
for ‘x.’ Example (49) quantifies the third alternative existentially for ‘x.’ 
“Some x is A and some x is not A.” I propose to interpret the fourth alterna- 
tive as: “No x is A and no x is not A.” This is true when x is null. 

Schayer® transcribes the fourth alternative [~p.~(~p)] “not-p and 
not-not-p.” This is on the assumption that the four alternatives are proposi- 
tional functions. However, it is apparent that negations and conjunctions 
of the basic proposition do not transcribe (49), and, if the terms of the other 
examples are quantified in the same way, do not transcribe them. “Not-p” 
is the contradictory of “p,” but “some x is A” is not the contradictory of 
“some x is not A.” 

Nakamura” interprets the tetralemma algebraically as: “a,” “-a,” “a-a,” 
and “-(a-a).” Since “a-a” equals “O” and “-a-a” equals “O,” the third and 
fourth alternatives are redundant and senseless. However,’ if the subject 





 Aussagenlogik, p. 93. 
*Op. cit., p. 229. 
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is not totally distributed in either conjunct in the third alternative, then this 
form need no longer be considered redundant.” 

Nagarjuna’s reason for negating each of the alternatives is that its terms 
are null, as defined by his opponents. The fourth alternative is true when 
one of its terms is null, but not false when the other term is non-null. It is 
probably for this reason that Nagarjuna rejects the fourth alternative. 

The tetralemma resembles the four Aristotelian forms in some ways. 
Both sets comprise propositions constructed from two terms and the con- 
stants (functors) “all,” “some,” and “not.” However, the third and fourth 
alternatives of the tetralemma are not simple propositions, but conjunctions. 


The comparison may be tabulated as follows, using the Boole-Schréder 
notation. 























ARISTOTELIAN FORMS TETRALEMMA 
A ab=0 1 ab=0 
E ab=0 2 | ab=0 
I abx<0 3 | ab¥0.a5~0 (conjunction of I and O forms) 
O abx<0 4 | ab=0.ab=0 (conjunction of E and A forms) 
Dilemmas 


It is not surprising to find numerous dilemmas in the works of an author 
reputedly “bold, baffling and seemingly arrogant.” The common form is 
the “simple constructiye” one 'p>q.r>q:pvr: >q) 

“rc” is generally “not-p,” so that “p or r” becomes “p or not-p.” 
The examples are illustrative but not exhaustive. 

(50) “If own-being exists, other-being belongs to nobody; if own-being 
does not exist, other-being belongs to nobody.” (13.4) 

(51) “When nature exists, alteration belongs to nothing; when nature 
does not exist, alteration belongs to nothing.” (15.9) 

(52) “If the effect is born from the conjunction of cause and precondi- 
tions, and if it exists in the conjunction, then it cannot be born 
from the conjunction; if the effect is born from the conjunction 
of cause and preconditions, and if it does not exist in the conjunc- 
tion, then it cannot be born from the conjunction.” (20.1,2) 

(53) “If the cause is void of effect, it cannot produce effect; if the cause 
is not void of effect, it cannot produce the effect.” (20.16) 





Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 90, incidentally quantifies the third al- 
ternative of a tetralemma, but does not remark on what he has done. “He denies that they are 
identical (with their causes), that they are different from them, or that they are both (partly 
identical and partly non-identical) .” 
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(54) 


(55) 


(56) 
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“If effect is endowed with real own-being, cause produces no effect; 


if effect is not endowed with real own-being, cause produces no 
effect.” (20.21) 


“Origin and dissolution of the empty do not take place; origin and 


dissolution of the non-empty do not take place.” (21.9) 


“When the latter is extinguished, the former entity is not cogent; 


when the latter is not extinguished, the former entity is not co- 
gent.” (21.18) 


(57) “If the world were finite, there could not be another world; if the 


world were infinite, there could not be another world.” (27.21) 


Note that this “simple constructive” form consists of two implications, 
one of whose antecedents must be affirmed. The above examples illustrate 
Nagarjuna’s use of modus ponens. They observe the rule of affirming the 
antecedent, and so are formally correct. The designation “simple construc- 
tive” may seem inappropriate to dilemmas whose consequents are all nega- 
tions, but “constructive” refers to the propositional structure, and not to 
the mood of the terms. Nagarjuna eschews affirmation of terms, but he 
does affirm propositions. 

The next example, though of the same propositional form as the preceding 
ones, is exceptional in that the first “horn” is the opponent’s objection, while 
the second one is Nagarjuna’s reply. 


(58) 


(59) 


(Opponent): “If all this (world) is empty, then there is no aris- 
ing and perishing, and no one’s nirvana through abandonment or 
cessation is asserted. 

(Nagarjuna): “If all this (world) is non-empty, then there is no 
arising and perishing, and no one’s nirvana through abandonment 
or cessation is asserted.” (25.1,2) 

The opponent wishes to deny the antecedent—emptiness of every- 
thing—and advances his implication in the expectation that the 
consequent will be denied by Nagarjuna, who, however, advances 
a counter-implication with contrary antecedent but identical con- 
sequent. 

The way of escape from the consequences of these dilemmas is to 
“take them by the horns,” to repudiate the definitions which they 
presuppose. In so doing, one rejects the whole set of propositions 
which Nagarjuna calls “views” (drstz), and arrives at the mean- 
ing of emptiness. 


“Emptiness was declared by the Victors as the expeller of all theories; 


they declared that those for whom emptiness is a theory (drsti) 
are incurable.” (13.8) 
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Emptiness and Nullity 

Most discussion of fa#myata has centered on whether it is a “positive” 
or a “negative” concept, on whether it has a transcendental significance or 
a nihilist one. La Vallée Poussin held that the central conception of Ma- 
dhyamika is an “absolu a base d’inexistence,” which theory Stanislaw Scha- 
yer underwrote. (20) D. T. Suzuki says,” “. . . but we must remember 
that the Mahayana has its positive side which always goes along with its 
doctrine of Emptiness. The positive side is known as the doctrine of Such- 
ness or Thusness (tathata). The Lankavatira is always careful to balance 
Sinyata with Tathata, or to insist that when the world is viewed as Sinya, 
empty, it is grasped in its suchness. Naturally, such a doctrine as this goes 
beyond the logical survey based on our discursive understanding as it be- 
longs to the realm of intuition.”” 

In other words, this solution of the riddle doesn’t make sense. Even 
though we were to admit that some nonsense is meaningful, attempts to 
blame “discursive understanding” for failure to answer the unanswerable 
would still be suspect prima facie. Questions should not be pronounced 
rationally insoluble until the full range of rational possibilities has been 
considered. It is doubtful whether “positive” and “negative” have anything 
to do with the meaning of “emptiness,” except as signalling emotional ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Nor are we further ahead for the knowledge that 
emptiness is transcendental, or nihilist, unless we know the configuration 
of qualifications within which such concepts have meaning. 

The possibilities of a formal, non-intuitive definition of emptiness deserve 
exploration. One such definition, suggested by Nakamura,”* is that empti- 
ness equals the null class. The same author, however, suggests that other 
possibilities are worthy of consideration. 

My interpretation is one not listed by Nakamura, and derives from the 
following key passage. 

(60) “For that of which emptiness is cogent, everything is cogent; for 

that of which emptiness is not cogent, nothing is cogent.” (24.14) 
Here “everything” means “all mundane and transmundane dhar- 
mas,” that is, “all true predicables in the Buddhist domain of dis- 
course.” It manifestly does not mean predications about rabbit- 
horns and tortoise-hairs. 


™ Stanislaw Schayer, “Das mahiyinistische Absolutum nach der Lehre der Madhyamikas.” Orien- 
talische Literaturezeitung, 1935, p. 413. 

*D. T. Suzuki: Studies in the Lenkavatara Sutra (London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1930), 
p. 446. 

Op. cit., p. 230. 
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Let x = “everything” (all mundane and transmundane dharmas), 
A = “empty,” and B = “is cogent.” The transcription then reads: 
I(x). Ax > Bx.~Ax>~Bx! 

Thus “x is empty” and “x is cogent” are equivalent.” 

If we substitute “. . . is cogent” for “. . . is empty” wherewor the 
subject is a “dharma,” the result is a list of propositions which 
are basic Buddhist doctrines and which are not in the least “ni- 
hilist.” 

Another key passage is: 

(61) “We declare that what is dependent co-arising, that is emptiness; 

it serves as a designation; it is identical with the Middle Path.” 
(24.18) 
Dependent co-arising is emptiness, and therefore it is cogent. Empti- 
ness is by definition “absence of own-being (svabhava).” The 
entire point of Nagarjuna’s argument is that the class of entities 
that possess own-being is null. Thus the class of empty phenomena, 
pratitya-samutpada, is the complement of the own-being, or null, 
class. The “emptiness” class has “designations” as members, and 
some designations are cogent. Thus the emptiness class is not null, 
but is co-extensive with the universal class. 


Further Logical Questions . 

A goodly number of topics and examples have not been mentioned here. 
My examples are all from Niagarjuna’s Méla-madhyamaka-karikas. His 
other works, particularly the Vigrahavyavartani, are important, too. It would 
also be worthwhile to examine Aryadeva’s writings and the commentaries 
separately, to elucidate L. de La Vallée Poussin’s statement that “There are 
Madhyamikas and Madhyamikas.””° Questions in the comparative field have 
been ignored here, except for occasional references to Greek logic, though 
the comparison of forms and principles instanced in Nagarjuna with Indian 
theoretical logic is exceedingly important. 

Even within the domain of monosystemic analysis, many topics have 
been ignored here. I have confined investigation to inferences of the primary 
rank, though the Karikas exemplify architectonic structures of a dozen or 
more primary inferences. I have ignored the possibility of a modal logic 
in Nagarjuna, though certain words could be construed as modal functors. 
I have not gone into the arguments which are concerned with transitive 





“The proof of equivalence is omitted. It may be effected by substituting [Bx > Ax! for 
['—Ax> —Bx! 
“Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, III, (1938), 150. 
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and reflexive relations, though if one could separate the metaphysical from 
the logical in these statements they would probably throw a good deal of 
light on Nagarjuna’s concept of identity. This article has made relatively 
slight use of the resources of modern logic, but it is possible to transcribe the 
Karikas entirely, chapter by chapter, into logical notation, thus bringing 
to light formal features which do not appear from the consideration of 
examples taken out of context and listed topically. In short, the logical 
analysis of Nagarjuna is far from complete. 


Philosophical Afterthoughts 

There is no evidence that Nagarjuna “uses logic to destroy logic.” He 
makes mistakes in logic, but does not deny any principles of logic. He asserts 
that a certain set of propositions—the Buddhist doctrine—is true under a 
certain condition, that of emptiness, and false under another condition, that 
of own-beingness. It is not right to say that “Nagarjuna denies the validity 
of logic . . . to establish ultimate truth.” He simply refutes all theories of 
own-being. This refutation ipso facto establishes right understanding. This 
does not constitute “irrationalism,” since it merely refutes by rational means 
a manifestly irrational notion. 

It is not meaningful to call Nagarjuna’s system “negativism” because he 
uses the functor of negation frequently, unless one is willing to call Plato's 
or Hume’s philosophy “conjunctivism” because they use “and” frequently. 

With at least some wrong questions obviated, philosophical inquiry can 
pursue genuinely productive ones. Schayer’s remarks that existence and 
entity are ineluctably spatial and extensional in Indian thought should be 
heeded.?* We should remember that early Indian thinkers had great dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing concretions from abstractions. We are prone to 
forget that our term “existent” comprises a multitude of abstractions, and 
that our predecessors struggled hard to arrive at the conception of intangibles, 
which is explicitly ruled out of consideration by some Indian schools. 
Nagirjuna’s contemporaries were infinitely less sophisticated than Kant’s. 
Their problems were simpler, their concepts were fewer, and their devices 
for handling concepts were much cruder. It is not that they were worse 
thinkers than the moderns, but simply that they were earlier. It is in this 
milieu that Nagarjuna’s reasoning should be appraised. I believe that when 
this environment has been analyzed and taken into account, his stature 
will appear greater, and his system much less barbarous and baffling than 
it has seemed hitherto. 

The Sinyavada is in fact a kind of theory of fictions. The concept of 





*Op. cit., OLZ, 1935, pp. 405-406. 
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designation (prajfapti) provides a way of handling abstracts without con- 
cretizing them, or assigning ontological value to them. This understanding 
of the process of abstraction is perhaps the greatest achievement of Indian 
Buddhist philosophy. The obstinate resistance that this theory met in India 
is due to the realist schools’ belief that all the parts of a true statement must 
be true knowledges corresponding to existent objects. 
The questions asked by modern investigators of Nagarjuna have often 
been too fancy, too abstruse, and not specific enough to permit piecemeal 
verification. But surely, in the “Age of Analysis,” we should be able to free 
ourselves from Baroque philosophical methods. The most promising com- 
parisons are not between Kant and Hegel and the Indians, but between 
Aristotle’s predecessors, particularly the Eleatics and Plato, and the Indians. 
We could learn much from the best modern studies on the Pre-Aristotelians. 
It is also worth while to compare Indian thinkers and the Scholastics 
Nagarjuna, for instance, could well be compared with William of Ockham, 
since his system bears certain resemblances to Nominalism, and it would be 
valuable to study in detail the Indian parallels to the controversy about 
universals. 
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Neo-Confucianism and 
Chinese Scientific Thought 


THE QUESTION OF the status of science in relation to Chinese 
thought, the question of the reason China has not developed natural science, 
the question as to whether Neo-Confucianism, especially, is consonant with 
modern scientific thinking, and similar questions, have troubled students 
of Chinese philosophy for a long time. The publication of Joseph Need- 
ham’s History of Chinese Scientific Thought’ provides new impetus to the 
study of these problems. In this article it is proposed to examine these ques- 
tions with special reference to Needham’s challenging theses. 

Professor Needham’s book is truly monumental, although many of his 
interpretations of Chinese thought are open to serious question. In terms 
of scholarship and original thought on the subject, it probably will not be 
surpassed for years to come. Thousands of footnotes contain solid informa- 
tion and stimulating suggestions as well as specific references. The bibliog- 
raphy of Chinese and Japanese works includes some 600 items and that 
of Western works some 1,400. For information on comparative studies 
in Eastern and Western thought this work is almost exhaustive, containing 
as it does a tremendous number of references and ideas on Chinese parallels 
with, influence on, and anticipations of, Western thought.” 

Needham has uncovered an amazing amount of evidence on Chinese 
achievements in science, showing that they are in many cases far ahead of 
the West. No doubt, his future volumes on Chinese sciences® will correct 

1This is Vol. II of his Science and Civilization in Chine, with the research assistance of Dr. 
Wang Ling, Associate Research Fellow of Academia Sinica (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956). Pp. 697. $14.50. Vol. I, Introductory Orientations (318 pp.), appeared in 
1954. (The author’s preferred style of transliteration and documentation is used throughout this 
we interested in comparative philosophy should look up the following pages: 18-19, 21-23, 
40, 42, 52, 67, 75, 77, 139, 161-163, 170, 188, 190, 194, 199-200, 203, 245, 270, 285, 291, 299, 


322, 368, 374, 380, 390, 451, 453 note, 454, 475-476, 478, 482, 489, 502, 508-509, 515, 521, 531, 
and $79. 


*These will be: Vol. III, “Chinese Mathematics and the Sciences of Heaven and Earth”; Vol. IV, 
“Physics, Engineering, and Technology”; Vol. V, “Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry”; Vol. VI, 
“Biology, Agriculture and Medicine”; Vol. VII, “The Social Background.” A detailed list of the 
contents of each volume is given in Vol. I, pp. xxii—xxxviii. 
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the impression of a lack of science in Chinese history and will radically 
change the picture presented by George Sarton and others.* Of far greater 
significance is the study of the relation between Chinese thought and sci- 
entific development. This is the first serious and penetrating study of the 
subject, and no one could read it without sincere admiration. 

Of the three major Chinese philosophical systems, Needham has found 
Buddhism destructive and Confucianism a hindrance but Taoism con- 
ducive to the development of scientific thought. He has devoted only about 
forty pages to Buddhism’ and has virtually bypassed the Chinese Buddhist 
philosophical schools, but his accounts of Buddhist contact with Chinese 
scientific thought and the relation between Taoism and Tantrism are most 
revealing. He grants that certain Buddhist theories are scientific in char- 
acter, such as the infinity of space and time, a plurality of worlds, and the 
view that our universe has undergone cycles of expansion and contraction 
(pp. 419-420). Other Buddhist theories could have been added to show 
the scientific character of Buddhism, such as the Buddhist concepts that things 
are aggregates of elements, that elements are analyzable into ultimate 
reality which is not hard matter but energy, that existence is an event, and 
that there is no substance, permanence, duration, or externality. Besides, 
the Buddha himself had an essentially scientific attitude of mind in asking 
what the symptoms were, their causes, and what could be done about them.° 
But in Needham’s view, the effect of Buddhist thought on Chinese science 
and scientific thought has been “powerfully inhibitory” (p. 417). This 
is so because Buddhism, conceiving of the universe as illusion, has no in- 
centive to do any serious thinking about the non-human, non-moral universe 
(p. 419). He says that the philosophy of Buddhism is “favourable to science 
by its belief in causation, but inimical to it by its doctrine of illusion” (p. 
2). He has Buddhism’s long history in China to support him, for, in point 
of fact, Buddhism has not made any contribution to Chinese scientific ac- 
complishment or scientific thought. However, he has gone too far in em- 
phasizing the Buddhist doctrine of an illusory world. If he had devoted 
more attention to the development of Chinese Buddhist thought, he would 
have found that the doctrine of illusoriness underwent a radical change in 
China. In the Hua-yen #§% school, Buddhist philosophy culminated in 
the famous doctrine of One-in-All and All-in-One, which gives equal em- 


“George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. 1, 1927; Carnegie Institution Publica- 
tions, No. 346 (Baltimore, Williams and Welkins), Vol. I, 1927; Vol. II (2 parts), 1931; Vol. III 
(2 parts), 1947. Passim. See also Alfred L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1944), pp. 183-199. 

®Pp. 396-431, 570-572. 

*On Buddhism and science, see my Religious Trends in Modern China (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953), pp. 88-90. 
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phasis to the world of reality and the world of appearance. One of the best 
statements of this philosophy is the Treatise on the Gold Lion by Fa-tsang 
2%: Wi (643-712), to which Needham unfortunately does not refer.” Ac- 
cording to the T’ien-t’ai *K 7% school, “Every color and every fragrance is 
the Middle Way.” These two schools have provided the general philo- 
sophical background for Chinese Buddhism at large.* Then there is the 
Meditation school (Ch’an, Zen) which represents the peak of Chinese Bud- 
dhist development, in which love of Nature and living in Nature became 
the noblest way of Life. All in all, Chinese Buddhism became this-worldly, 
and the doctrine of illusoriness is not nearly so prominent as is generally 
supposed. The scientific aspects of Buddhist thought more than outweigh 
the unscientific aspect of illusoriness, and Buddhist thought as such is there- 
fore not necessarily inimical to science. Certainly Buddhist thought in Japan 
has not prevented her from development in the direction of science. When 
the two most outstanding twentieth-century Chinese Buddhist thinkers 
claimed that Buddhism “included science” and “is entirely harmonious with 
science,”’® they were not entirely unjustified. The cause for the Buddhist 
failure to make contributions to science does not lie in the Buddhist doctrine 
of illusoriness but in the special role Buddhism has chosen to play in Chinese 
society. This has been the role of relieving the pain of suffering of all living 
beings and leaving political and social affairs to the Confucian school. As 
Needham notes, this point has led to the study of science as related to 
medicine but that is all. The avoidance of political and social affairs has 
led the Buddhists to ignore practical and technical studies (p. 417). We 
must admit, however, that the element of illusoriness has been present and 
was strong enough to draw vigorous attack from the Neo-Confucians. 
Needham is correct in his statement that “the Neo-Confucian opposition 
to Buddhism was essentially that of a scientific view of the world combatting 
a world-denying ascetic faith” (p. 417). 

Neo-Confucians often criticized Buddhism and Taoism together."’ In the 
eyes of the Neo-Confucians, both Buddhism and Taoism were socially ir- 





"See summary and discussion in Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Derk Bodde, 
trans. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), Vol. Il, pp. 339-358, especially pp. 349-351. 

8See my Religious Trends in Modern China, pp. 94-101. 

*Ou-yang Ching-wu [x Eh t& ME (1871-1943), Fo-fa fei tsung-chieo fei ché-bsiieh PB tk JE F 
#% JE HF (“Buddhism is Neither Religion nor Philosophy”), Min-Tob, Ill, No. 3 (March, 1922), 


2. 

WT"ai-hsi KK fig (1889-1947), Fa-bsiang wei-shib hsiieh (“Dharma-Character Idealistic Philos- 
ophy”). (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1938), p. 56. 

“Chang Héng-ch’i chi We fH BAB (“Collected Works of Chang Héng-ch’i”), Chéng-i t’ang 
ch’iian-shu edition, 2/4b; I-shu 3 FH (“Literary Remains”), in the Erh Ch’éng ch’iian-shu — #38 2H 
(“Complete Works of the Two Ch’éngs”), Ssii-pu pei-yao edition, 1933, 15/7b, 10b; 24/3b; Chu 
Tx ya-lei Fe F-FRRA (“Classified Sayings of Chu Hsi”), 126/6a, 7a-b, 8a, 12a. 
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responsible. In metaphysics, however, they made a clear distinction be- 
tween the two schools. Chang Tsai %# (also called Chang Héng-ch’ii 
#% #2 =1020-1077), for example, attacked Lao Tzii for his doctrine that 
“existence comes from non-existence” but the Buddha for his teaching that 
“the mountains, rivers, and the total stretch of land are all subjective illu- 
sion.””* Chu Hsi 43 (1130-1200) said that the Taoists were half-nihilists 
while the Buddhists were total nihilists, because for the Taoists there was still 
being although originally there was only non-being, but to the Buddhists 
the entire universe was illusory."* One wonders whether, if total nihilism 
prevented the development of science and scientific thinking, as Needham 
says of Buddhism, half-nihilism would not also be destructive though per- 
haps to a lesser degree? But in contrast to Buddhism, Needham says that 
“it is among the Taoists that we have to look for most of the roots of Chinese 
scientific thought” (p. 57). Here he did not take into consideration the 
question of nihilism. Instead, he concentrated on the Taoist attitude to- 
ward Nature. 

In his discussion on Taoist naturalism, he is on solid ground throughout. 
Of course, Taoist naturalism is common knowledge, but its relation to sci- 
entific thought has never been so thoroughly examined as it is here. To 
Needham, To is not just Nature or the Way, but “Order of Nature,” in 
which certain laws are discoverable. This idea is not entirely new. Fung 
Yu-lan % 2M, for example, has indicated that Tzo involves the idea of 
certain invariable principles throughout the realm of Nature,'* but no one 
has brought out the significant implications for scientific thought as definitely 
and clearly as Needham has. Tzo is not something vaguely informing all 
things but is the very structure of particular and individual types of things. 
This is illustrated by the story of cutting up a bullock in the Chuang Tzi’® 
#£ , in which the lesson is taught that there are certain natural ways of 
doing it. Needham remarks, “Thus the anatomy of an ox and the skill of 
an anatomist are no less part of the Order of Nature than the movement of 
the stars” (p. 46). Within this Order, Needham observes (p. 39), there 
is the idea of necessity, as expressed in Chuang Tzii’s saying that “All things 
of the creation cannot help but love and multiply.” In addition to these, 


™ Chang Héng-ch’ii chi, 2/4b. 

“Chu Tz yii-lei, 126/ 6a. 

“Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Derk Bodde, trans. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), Vol. I, pp. 180-183. 

“For English translations, see Fung Yu-lan, trans., Chuang Tz, A New Selected Translation with 
an Exposition of the Philosophy of Kuo Hsiang (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933), and Herbert 
A. Giles, trans., Chuang Tzii, Mystic, Moralist, and Sociel Reformer (2nd ed., rev., Shanghai: Kelly 
& Walsh, 1926). 
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there are in Taoism the concepts of unity and spontaneity of Nature, which 
are basic assumptions of natural science (p. 47). The rejection of ethics 
from Nature is also essentially scientific (p. 48). So is the denial of teleology 
(p. 55). Even the Taoist principle of wu-wei 4% %, that is, having no ar- 
tificial activity, means “refraining from activity contrary to Nature,” and 
fits in well with the general proto-scientific character of the Taoist school 
(pp. 68-69). No wonder certain natural principles are more strongly 
stressed in Taoist writings than in others (p. 40), and Chuang Tzii came 
close to the theories of evolution and adaptation (p. 78). The dialectical 
reconcilation of contradictories in a higher synthesis, which is so often seen 
in science, appears with much clarity in the Taoist writings, especially in 
the Chuang Tzi (p. 77). All in all, Needham makes a convincing case 
that Taoism is essentially scientific in outlook. 

This scientific outlook has led to many Taoist observations on and;theories 
of natural phenomena. Needham notes many of these and calls attention 
to their surprisingly scientific character, for example, the concept of con- 
densation and rarefaction (p. 40) and the theory that water is the original 
element of all things and the ground of all change (p. 42). As he points 
out, we are indebted to the Taoists for “the beginnings of chemistry, min- 
eralogy, botany, zoology, and pharmaceutics in East Asia” (p. 161). Stu- 
dents of Taoism are familiar with the Taoist religion’s long effort in alchemy. 
But it has remained for Needham to establish firmly the scientific quality 
of Taoist thought. 

In a few places Needham probably sees more scientific spirit in Taoist 
thought than is justified. For instance, he thinks that the name for a Taoist 
temple, kuan %, literally “to see,” meant to observe the flight of birds be- 
cause half of the character originally means birds (p. 56). However, there 
is no evidence to show that this half was used for any reason other than its 
sound kuan. Also, Needham thinks the frequently used symbols for water 
and the feminine in the Tao-té ching’ are indicative of the spirit of ob- 
servation of Nature, for observation of Nature requires a receptive passivity 
which water and the feminine symbolize (p. 57). And he believes that 
the key term in Taoism, “ww-wei,” which he correctly explains as “letting 
things work out their destinies in accordance with their intrinsic principles,” 
implies “learning from Nature by observations essentially scientific” (p. 
71). These claims need to be substantiated. However, whereas many stu- 
dents have regarded Taoism as mystical and quietistic and as such at least 





* Chaps. 6, 8, 10, 28, 61, and 78. For English translations, see Arthur Waley, trans., The Way 
and Its Power (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1935), and J. J. L. Duyvendak, trans., Teo 
Té Ching, The Book of the Way and Its Virtue (London: John Murray, 1954). 
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different from, if not antagonistic to, science, Needham, with ample evidence 
and extensive textual support, establishes the scientific character of Taoism. 
In this he has rendered a great service and has extended our horizon in the 
study of Taoist philosophy. 

Besides Taoist naturalism, Needham advances another reason for the 
scientific character of Taoism, namely, the Taoist advocacy of a primitive 
agrarian collectivistic society. According to Needham, Taoist collectivism 
was conducive to science partly because it opposed the feudalism and 
bureaucracy that hindered science and partly because unity and equality are 
mecessary to science as they are necessary to democracy. I do not know 
whether there is any relation between collectivism and science, but I see 
no evidence that the ancient Taoists advocated such a society. 

As a basis for his contention that the Taoists were “spokesmen of some 
kind of primitive agrarian collectivism, and were opposed to feudal nobility 
and to the merchants alike” (p. 100), he finds the clue in Chapter 80 of 
the T'zo-té ching, which is to the effect that the people of a small country 
would not use contrivances or weapons. Primitivism is clearly advocated 
here, but there is no evidence of collectivism, anti-feudalism, or opposition 
to merchants. There is no condemnation of dukes and kings in the Tao-té 
ching so long as they adhere to Tao, are able to attain unity, and are hum- 
ble.” The Tzo-té ching is opposed not to any particular economic or political 
system but to all systems that are over-organized, oppressive, or out of ac- 
cord with Nature. Instead of citing their general condemnation of: profit, 
artificiality, and discrimination, Needham prefers to construe the Taoists 
as advocating a particular social and economic ideology. 

Following Hou Wai-lu #& 9 lif, he interprets yw 4% (having, being) and 
wu %#(not having, non-being) in Chapter 11 of the To-té ching as having 
or not having private property (pp. 110, 113). To him, p’w # is not just 
simplicity or raw substance, which is what the word means; it refers, instead, 
to “the solidarity, homogeneity, and simplicity of primitive collectivism” 
(p. 114). The term /i-ch’i #| 38 (sharp weapons) becomes for him pri- 
vate property (p. 113). “Uniting the dusts” in Chapter 56 becomes uniting 
“the rank and file, for the community” (p. 113). He believes that the term 
hun-tun i it, ordinarily understood as chaos or a confused state of existence, 
is an ancient Taoist political technical term implying “the state of primitive 
pre-feudal collectivism” and that ¢’ao-*’teh $ %, which is translated “glut- 
tons,” may well have been an expression used by the feudal lords for the 
mass of the people (pp. 115, 117). He sees in the legends of the Miao 


™ Chaps. 37, 39, 42. 
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and Li tribes a pre-feudal collectivist society which resisted transformation 
into feudal or proto-feudal class-differentiated society (p. 119). To him, 
the false knowledge criticized by Chuang Tzii was the false knowledge of 
feudal social distinctions (p. 89). In most of these interpretations he leans 
heavily on Hou Wai-lu, a leading historian of Chinese philosophy in Com- 
munist China today. Hou has consistently interpreted Chinese thought in 
Marxian terms and is hardly objective enough to be relied upon. Needham 
says that a great deal of anti-feudalism was appreciated by Ho-shang Kung 
i 4, the first commentator on the Tao-té ching,’* “who knew, for exam- 
ple, that hun i meant a united community” (p. 432). This word appears 
in Chapter 14 of the Tao-té ching, the first part of which I translate as fol- 
lows: 


We look at it and do not see it; 
Its name is Colorless. 
We listen to it and do not hear it; 
Its name is Soundless. 
We touch it and do not grasp it; 
Its name is The Infinitesimal. 
These three things cannot be further scrutinized, and are therefore united as one. 


All Ho-shang Kung said in his commentatory is that hun means to unite 
hun &, ho yeh &%h.’° This does not justify the contention that it means a 
collectivist society. 

Moreover, in propounding the theory that early Taoists advocated a col- 
lectivist society, Needham runs into the difficulty of the conflict between 
this collectivism and the celebrated individualism of Taoism. By way of 
explanation, he says that the inconsistency is only a seeming one, due to 
the dual origin of Taoism, “that strange association between the hermit- 
philosophers of mystical naturalism on the one hand and the tribal shaman- 
magicians on the other” (pp. 139-140). According to him, both were in 
perpetual opposition to the feudal lords and latér bureaucratic officials. But 
“the more impotent Taoist philosophy became to liberate Chinese society 
as a whole, the more success accrued to the Taoist adepts and their methods 
of liberation of the individual” (p. 140). In other words, individualism 
arose as collectivism collapsed. 

Now, whether or not Taoism actually had a dual origin is by no means 
a settled question. At any rate, the hermits referred to (pp. 15, 33) were 
not collectivists but men who withdrew from society to their highly in- 





%See Eduard Erkes, trans., Ho-Shang-Kung’s Commentary on Lao Tsé (Ascona, Switzerland: 
Artibus Asiae, 1950). 
® Lao Txit tao-té ching % F- 34 FH RE, Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an edition, 1929, p. 7a. 
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dividualistic way of life.2° At the same time, the shaman-magician tradi- 
tion is not necessarily individualistic. Following Maspero, Needham be- 
lieves that religious Taoism was a reaction against the purely collectivist 
religion of ancient Chinese feudal society with its altar of gods of soil and 
grain (pp. 155, 161). But the movements of Chang Ling %&% & (fl. 156), 
his son Chang Héng §& #, and his grandson Chang Lu §& # that led to the 
establishment of the Taoist religion were mass movements, and the Taoist 
religion lost no time in patronizing the god of the kitchen in a family and 
the god of the ground in a village. In Taoist belief, immortals are not saints 
who retire to the “blessed places” to enjoy their immortality in quietude and 
solitude but are spirits, often in human guise, working in the midst of hu- 
man society to help people. In short, both Taoist philosophy and the Taoist 
religion have their individualistic as well as their collective aspects. 

However, although Needham’s thesis that Taoist individualism arose as 
collectivism collapsed is questionable, his conviction that individualism was 
a factor in the Taoist failure to develop further in science is sound. I agree 
with him that religious mysticism is another factor, but I would offer a 
different explanation. After an excellent discussion on the relation between 
Nature-mysticism and science, he arrives at the conclusion that Taoism 
finally retreated into religious mysticism because as an anti-feudal force it 
had crumbled before the growing Confucian bureaucracy. It was this transi- 
tion, he says, that converted Taoist agnostic naturalism into full-blown 
mystical religion, and proto-scientific experimentalism into fortune-telling 
and rustic magic (p. 162). The historical development of the Taoist religion 
is still a very obscure subject, but several factors are clear, for example, 
that religious Taoism was founded more than 200 years after Confucianism 
was established as a state ideology. It enjoyed high prestige in the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907). Presumably religious mysticism is best found in such 
religious Taoist philosophers as Wei Po-yang' #44 (fl. 147-167) and 
Ko Hung ®# (253-333?), and Nature-mysticism was best developed 
in Kuo Hsiang 9#§# (d. 312) and others. But Ko and Kuo were contem- 
poraneous, suggesting parallel development of the two forms of mysticism 
rather than one succeeding the ocier. A far more reasonable explanation 
of why Taoism did not develop science is Needham’s observation that Taoism 
“failed to reach any precise definition of the experimental method, or any 
systematization of its observations of Nature,” and it was so wedded to 
empiricism that it did not “elaborate a logic suitable for science” (pp. 161- 
162). 


"The Analects, 18/5-7. For an English translation, see Arthur Waley, trans., The Analects of 
Confucius (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938). 
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Since Needham ascribes the general cause of the Taoist failure in science 
to feudalism and bureaucracy, it is not surprising to find him highly critical 
of Confucianism, which he holds to be the moving force of feudalism and 
bureaucracy. In some instances he has gone out of his way to give Confucius 
credit for scientific interest which he does not deserve. For example, when 
The Analects says that Confucius never taught strength and disorder,” 
Needham understands this to mean “superhuman forces of Nature as shown 
in natural convulsions such as earthquakes, tidal waves, avalanches, hot 
springs or geysers, and the like” and “disorder (in Nature) ,” respectively, 
(pp. 14-15). But generally Needham considers Confucius as a hindrance. 
To him, Confucius’ “contribution to science was almost wholly negative” 
(p. 1). He recognizes that in Confucian teachings everyone is potentially 
as good a judge of truth as every other (p. 8). Confucius and his followers 
understood intellectual democracy and the Master himself counseled sus- 
pended judgment (p. 8). These are encouraging to science. So are the 
Confucian doctrines of political democracy and rectification of names (p. 
9). In addition, Confucius himself remained unshakably skeptical and 
averse to any kind of supernaturalism (p. 14). But the primary interest 
of Confucianism has been in social and human affairs. Thus, in Needham’s 
opinion, there are in Confucianism the two fundamental tendencies, its 
basic rationalism and concentration of interest upon human and social life, 
and these paradoxically helped the germs of science on the one hand and 
injured them on the other (p. 12). 

To be sure, traces of interest among the early Confucians in natural 
science are few. After all, they were primarily concerned with human and 
social affairs. Nevertheless, Confucius admonished his pupils to have a 
wide acquaintance with the names of birds, beasts, plants, and trees.” More- 
over, according to The Great Learning, the first step in an adult’s education 
lies in the “investigation of things.” “Only when things are investigated 
can knowledge be achieved,” it says. As we shall see below, this eventually 
became a key concept in Neo-Confucianism. 

For Needham, the Confucian hindrance to science lies not so much in 
its lack of interest in science as in Confucian bureaucracy. This theme runs 
through practically the whole book. That Confucianism since the Han 
Period (B.c. 206-220 A.D.) has been almost synonymous with bureaucracy 
cannot be denied. But how specifically that bureaucracy has hindered sci- 
ence has not been made clear. We are told that the Confucians were 





™ Ibid., 7/20. 

™ Tbid., 17/9. 

“The Great Learning, chap. 1. For an English translation, see James Legge, trans., The Great 
Learning, in his The Chinese Classics, Vol. I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893). 
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“entirely on the side of the literate administrators and lacked all sympathy 
with artisans and manual workers” (p. 132). Is this really true? Although 
in the Confucian society the scholar has always been regarded as higher 
in the social scale than the artisan, the latter is always respected for his 
skill. In Confucian education, the Six Arts of rites, music, archery, chario- 
teering, history, and mathematics are equally important. This is why in 
Chinese history, as in Chinese folklore, fishermen and farmers have often 
been depicted as sages in disguise. Chinese painting glorifies the “four 
occupations” of fishing, lumbering, farming, and study. Confucius did not 
despise the artisan but taught that he must first sharpen his tools.* When 
a pupil asked him about a perfect man, he replied that such a man must 
have superior knowledge, integrity, courage, and skill in the arts.** In The 
Book of Mencius, the manual skill of a carpenter is highly praised.”* When 
Confucius said, “I am not as good as an old husbandman. .. . A ruler loves 
propriety . . . reverence . . . righteousness . . . good faith . . ., the people 
from all quarters will come to him. . .. What need is there for husbandry?,”*” 
he was not deprecating labor but was merely emphasizing the prior im- 
portance of moral examples in government. Many have seized upon a say- 
ing in The Book of Mencius to show that Confucianism despised labor. 
Mencius said, “Some labor with their mind and some labor with their 
strength. Those who labor with their minds govern others; those who labor 
with their strength are governed by others. Those who are governed by 
others support them, and those who govern others are supported by them.””° 
Whether Mencius’ political philosophy is democratic is beside the point. 
What is taught here is a division of labor, not the despising of any group 
or occupation. Needham takes the Confucian saying, “As for the details 
of the sacrifices, that can be left to the clerks,” to indicate Confucian indiffer- 
ence to techniques (p. 6, note). Is it not more reasonable to say that it 
indicates a high regard for specialized skill or expert knowledge? Need- 
ham attributes the Confucian opposition to shamanism in Han times to 
Confucian bureaucracy (p. 137). Is it not more reasonable to say that 
it was Confucian rationalism that was opposed to superstition? Both the 
Five Elements school and The Book of Changes” analyze natural phenomena 





*The Analects, 15/9. 

*Ibid., 14/13. 

“The Book of Mencius, 4A/1. For an English translation, see James Legge, trans., The Works 
of Mencius, in his The Chinese Classics, Vol. 11 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895). 

™The Analects, 13/4. 

*The Book of Mencius, 3A/4. 

*For English translations, see James Legge, trans., The Yi King, The Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XVI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882), and Z. D. Sung, trans., The Text of Yi King (Shanghai: 
The China Modern Education Co., 1935). 
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into certain elements, five in the former and eight in the latter. To Need- 
ham, the Five Elements school is essentially naturalistic and scientific (p. 
238) and bureaucratic Confucianism somehow rejected this scientific com- 
ponent of the Five Elements school (p. 252). But The Book of Changes, 
in systematically classifying phenomena, according to him, represents “the 
‘administrative approach’ to natural phenomena” (p. 337). If the sys- 
tematic classification of natural phenomena in The Book of Changes means 
that its “view of the world is basically congruent with the bureaucratic 
social order” (ibid), why is the same approach in the Five Elements school 
not equally bureaucratic? The Book of Changes is by no means exclusively 
Confucian; it occupies an important place in Taoist thought, and studies of 
it occupy an important place in the Taoist canon. The Taoists have followed 
this systematic classification and correlation of natural phenomena no less 
than the Confucians, and surely the Taoists were not bureaucratic. 

But to return to the question of science. Most people will agree with 
Needham that ancient and medieval Confucianism had little to do with 
the history of science because it “simply turned away its face . . . from Na- 
ture and the investigation of Nature to concentrate a millenial interest on 
human society and human society alone” (p. 32). For new impetus in 
Confucian scientific thought we must look to Neo-Confucianism. 

Needham finds the Neo-Confucian world-outlook to be essentially “con- 
sonant with science” (p. 412). Neo-Confucianism developed in the Sung 
Dynasty (960-1279), which saw “the greatest flowering of indigenous 
Chinese science” (p. 493). The Neo-Confucians themselves wrote on phar- 
maceutical botany, the magnetic compass, fossils, mathematics, geography, 
cartography, etc. (pp. 494-495). According to Needham, the Neo-Confu- 
cian outlook is scientific because its philosophy is basically organistic. He 
has presented, quite successfully, a very strong case for Neo-Confucianism 
as a philosophy of organicism. Surely the Neo-Confucian conception of the 
universe is that of a single organism. All things exist in relations, and all 
relations follow a definite pattern according to which things are organized 
on various levels. There is no supernatural agency to direct this organiza- 
tion, nor is the motive power of organization localized at any particular 
point in space and time. The organization center is identical with the organ- 
ism itself (pp. 465-466). As Needham aptly summarizes it, “the Neo- 
Confucians arrived at what was essentially an organic view of the universe. 
Composed of matter-energy (ch’i $) and ordered by the universal prin- 
ciple of organization (Li #), it was a universe which, though neither 
created nor governed by any personal deity, was entirely real, and possessed 
the property of manifesting the highest human values (love, righteousness, 
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sacrifice, etc.) when beings of an integrative level sufficiently high to allow 
of their appearance, had come into existence” (p. 412). 

This Neo-Confucian philosophy was most highly developed by Chu Hsi 
423% (1130-1200), whose philosophy “was fundamentally a philosophy 
of organism, and . . . the Sung Neo-Confucians thus attained, primarily by 
insight, a position analogous to that of Whitehead” (p. 458). Again and 
again, Needham is struck by the similarity between the Neo-Confucians 
and Whitehead (pp. 291, 454, 466, 474, 562). This should be of keen 
interest to students of comparative philosophy. Equally intriguing is Need- 
ham’s study of Chu Hsi’s influence on Leibniz. The section on “Chu Hsi, 
Leibniz, and the Philosophy of Organism” (pp. 496-505) is indisputably 
the most illuminating treatment on the subject. 

It is well known that Chinese thought has always been concerned with 
relations, and relationship and relatedness are nowhere more important in 
the history of Chinese philosophy than in Neo-Confucian thought. This is 
one reason The Book of Changes occupies a central place in the Neo-Con- 
fucian system. Most of the early Neo-Confucians wrote commentaries 
on this classic,*° and the philosophies of Chou Lien-hsi /§ iffé @(also called 
Chou Tun-i  #%@#, 1017-1073) and the Ch’éng brothers (Ch’éng Hao 
#2 fH, also called Ch’éng Ming-tao 8 34, 1032-1085, and Ch’éng I #2 &, also 
called Ch’éng I-ch’uan JI], 1033-1107) are nearly all built on the basis 
of it, for the Neo-Confucians viewed reality primarily as a process. It is not 
far-fetched, therefore, to describe Neo-Confucianism as organismic, 

We need not go into the many aspects and ramifications of the Neo- 
Confucian philosophy; Needham’s discussion is brief but to the point. His 
translation of Li #8 as “Organization” and “Principle of Organization” (p. 
475) is very instructive. The idea that Li means to put things in order is 
a classical one. Lé signifies pattern in things or, markings in jade. It is the 
organizing principle in things. The matter from which things are organized 
is ch’i #1, which Needham happily translates as matter-energy. The rela- 
tion between Li and ch’i has often been compared with that between form 
and matter in Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and has been stressed 
recently by Fung Yu-lan and others.** But Needham rejects this compari- 
son. He says: 


It is true that form was the factor of individuation, that which gave rise to the unity 
of any organism and its purposes; so was Li. But there the resemblance ceases. The 
form of the body was the soul; but the great tradition of Chinese philosophy had no 





“Hu Yiian §f) BZ (993-1059), Ou-yang Hsiu PK BS HE (1007-1072), Ssi-ma Kuang Fi] HH 
(1019-1086), Wang An-shih =F %& 7G (1021-1086), etc., all wrote commentaries on this classic. 
™See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 482-507, 542. 
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place for souls. . . . Again, Aristotelian form actually conferred substantiality on things, 
but . . . the ch’é was not brought into being by Ls, and Lé had only a logical priority. 
Ch’s did not depend upon Li in any way. Form was the “essence” and “primary 
substance” of things, but Lé was not itself substantial or any form of ch’s. . . . 1 believe 
that Li was not in any strict sense metaphysical, as were Platonic ideas and Aristotelian 
forms, but rather the invisible organizing fields or forces existing at all levels within 
the natural world. Pure form and pure actuality was God, but in the world of Lé 
and ch’s there was no Chu-Tsai + % [Director] whatsoever (p. 475). 


The comparison with Whitehead is fascinating, and it is sound as far 
as it goes. Equally convincing is his argument against equating Aristotelian- 
ism with Neo-Confucianism. It shows that in any comparative study sim- 
ilarities are usually accompanied by dissimilarities. In the case of organicism, 
for instance, the many similarities between Neo-Confucianism and White- 
head’s organicism are surprising, but where in Neo-Confucianism is White- 
head’s God, who, as the principle of concretion, is ultimate irrationality? 

But to return to Chu Hsi himself. Certainly Chu Hsi conceived of the 
world as an organization, and certainly Li is not the equivalent of Aristote- 
lian form. But in Chu Hsi’s philosophy the world is more than just or- 
ganization, and Li is metaphysical. The crux of the whole matter is Need- 


‘ham’s overemphasis on the immanent character of Li, and this is due to the 


fact that he overlooks the philosophy of Ch’éng I.” 

Broadly speaking, Neo-Confucianism developed in two different directions, 
one led by Ch’éng Hao and the other by his younger brother, Ch’éng I. 
Among the differences between the two brothers is that Ch’éng Hao made 
no distinction between “what is above form” and “what is within form,” 
saying that “Concrete things are the Way, and Way is the concrete things.”** 


For Ch’éng I and his brother’s Erb Ch’éng ts’ui-yen — #2 6 FH, 1 would spell ¢s’ui instead 
of sui and translate the title as “Pure Words,” instead of “Essential Words” (pp. 508, 594). The 
authors have accomplished the formidable task of translating Chinese titles into English. There are 
only a few slips, chiefly in the field of Neo-Confucianism. Li-hsiieh tsung-ch’uan FB 3 > (i 
should have been translated as “The Orthodox Transmission of the Rational Philosophy” instead of 
“General Chronicles of Philosophy” (p. 496 note). Chin-ssi lu 3 FA $& should have been trans- 
lated as “Anthology of Philosophy for Immediate Application” instead of “Summary of Systematic 
Philosophy” (pp. 459, 591). The term chin-ssii refers to The Analects 19/6, in which Confucius 
said that what one thinks about should be matters near at hand, that is, matters of immediate applica- 
tion. Chin also refers to the self, as in The Analects 6/28, “To judge of others by what is nigh in 
ourselves.” J. P. Bruce, in his Chu Hsi and His Masters (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1923), p. 74, 
incorrectly translated the title as Modern Thought, and he has been followed by others, such as 
Alfred Forke (Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie) (Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter 
& Co., 1938), p. 170. In a footnote, Bruce cited for his support a saying by Chu Hsi that “The 
Chin-ssi lu contains sayings of recent people and is therefore more to the point.” jr 3B $& ft JE A 
Rt a {8 BZ) (misprinted in Bruce as Fy). This saying is quoted in the Chu Tzi nien-p’u 
Se FF HH (“Chronological Biography of Chu Hsi”) in the beginning of pt. 2 f.i (misprinted 
in Bruce as f.2). In this saying, Chu Hsi was not explaining the title of the Chin-ssi% lu but was 
characterizing its content. Evidently Bruce misunderstood the saying. The meaning of the title is 
quite clear from the comments of Li Tung-lai fy Hi HE (1137-1181) in the same paragraph of 


the Nien-p’u. See discussion on the title by Olaf Graf, Dschu Hsi Djin-si Lu, Vol. I (Tokyo: Sophia 
University, 1953), pp. 19-20. 
*1-shu, 1/3b. 
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On the other hand, Ch’éng I made the distinction and said that “ch’t is with- 
in form but the Way is above form.’”** Both trends are present in Chu Hsi, 
though that of Ch’éng I is more prominent. Needham seems to have fol- 
lowed the trend of Ch’éng Hao in Chu Hsi rather than that of Ch’éng I 
in asserting that Li is “immanent rather than transcendent” (p. 478). Con- 
sequently he believes that in Neo-Confucianism things operate according to 
the “internal necessity of their own natures” (p. 562) and that Li (pattern) 
is generated from within (p. 567). 

The idea of necessity was clearly formulated by Chang Tsai, who de- 
clared that things exist according to certain inevitable sequences, order, 
and pattern, and these are fixed laws. There are these laws, Fung Yu-lan 
has said, because there is Li,*° which he equates with “Form” in Greek 
philosophy. Unquestionably Chang Tsai conceived Li to be transcendental. 
This idea is strongly implanted in Ch’éng I. Chu Hsi followed them both. 
As to Li, Chu Hsi said that “What are called Li and ch’i are certainly two 
different entities,”** but he also said, “In the universe there has never been 
any ch’i without Li or Li without ch’i.”*" As to which came into being first, 
Chu Hsi had these things to say: 

There is Lé before there can be ch’s.3* 

Ch’s is produced after there is the Lé for it.*® 

Before Heaven and Earth existed, there was first of all Ls.*° 

Fundamentally Li and ch’s cannot be spoken of as earlier or later, but, if we mus¢ 
trace their origin, we are obliged to say that Li is earlier. However, Li is not a 
separate entity. -It exists in ch’; without ch’i, Li would have nothing to adhere to.*! 

In essence there was first of all Ls. However, we must not say that there is Li 
soday end then ch’i tomorrow. Nevertheless, one is necessarily earlier and the other 
later. 

When considered from the standpoint of Li, before things existed, their Lé had 
already existed. Only their Li existed, however, but mot yet the things themselves.** 

Li and ch’i cannot be spoken of as earlier or later. But, if we trace their origin, 
it seems that Lé exists earlier and ch’s later.** 

Do we really know that Lé is first and ch’i later or that ch’i is first and Lé later? 
It is impossible to investigate this matter.*® 


These quotations seem to show that Chu Hsi was either self-contradictory 
or undecided. Actually he was trying to reconcile the two trends of the 


™“Tbid., 15/14b. 

See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 482. 

PY Tzi ch’iian-shu Se F- BF (“The Complete Works of Chu Hsi”), Palace edition, 1713, 
49/ Sb. 


* Ibid., 49/1a. * Ibid., 49/ 6a. 
* Ibid., 49/12. “Tbid., 49/32. 
“ Tbid., 49/1b. “ Tbid., 49/32. 


“* Tbid., 49/ Sb. “ Tbid., 49/3b. 
“Tbid., 49/2b. 
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Ch’éng brothers. There is no inconsistency in his views. It is not enough 
to say that Li has only logical priority. In Chu Hsi’s system, Li is not some- 
thing separate and above ch’i that imparts a principle of being into it; 
rather, it is its principle of being. But precisely because it is its principle 
of being it is “above form.” This is the reason he said, “Li has never been 
separated from ch’i. However, Li is above form whereas ch’é is within form. 
Hence, when spoken of as being above or within form, is there not the 
difference of earlier and later?”** Chu Hsi was facing the dilemma of 
idealism and materialism, and was “therefore evidently anxious not to be 
forced into saying either that matter-energy arose from organization, or 
vice versa”; he inclined to the former view “presumably because it was so 
difficult to think of organization as a category perfectly independent of 
mind,” as Needham says (p. 481). I suspect that, while Needham quite 
correctly sees in Chu Hsi’s concepts of Li and ch’t no absolute separation 
of form and matter, he somehow does not avoid what Whitehead objected 
to as the “bifurcation of nature” and still thinks in terms of the irrecon- 
cilable, mutually exclusive “what is above form” and “what is within form.” 
What Chu Hsi meant was that Li is both immanent and transcendent, or, 
in his own words, something “both above and below,”*’ or, as Needham 
puts it, “union between the transcendental and the lowly” (p. 412). This 
is not unlike Whitehead’s doctrine of eternal objects, which are both im- 
manent and transcendent.** 

This dual character of Li was arrived at when Ch’éng I transformed the 
meaning of Li from one of practical pattern to one of universal principle. 
The concept of Li is a very complicated one. Juan Yiian “2 (1764— 
1849) in his Ching-chi tsuan-ku 4% ##it (“Terms in Classical Texts 
Explained” )** cited many classical sources and listed more than ten different 
meanings—to order, to distinguish, to rectify, speech and conduct, what 
is proper, the way, principle, system, fiber and grains, markings of jade, 
appearance, etc. It is true that the ideas of pattern, order, and markings of 
jade are among the most prominent. They were basic perhaps even in 
ancient times. But in Ch’éng I the concept came to mean an “unalterable” 
ptinciple throughout the universe. “It is the unchangeable principle,” he 
said.” This idea was elaborated by Chu Hsi. 

The concept of Li as an unalterable principle is closely bound up with 
the idea of ¢sé BJ, from the saying in The Book of Poetry, “As there are 
~ “Tbid., 49/1a-b. 

“ Tbid., 46/7b. 

“Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 
366-367. 


“Chap. 34, entry Li. 
© T-shu, 2A/19a. 
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things, there must be principles (#sé) of their being.”°’ Ch’éng I said, “All 
things under heaven can be understood by their Li. As there are things, 
there must be principles of their being. Everything must have its prin- 
ciple.”** According to Chu Hsi’s pupil Ch’én Shun pk # (1153-1217), 
the word ¢sé “means principle, involving the idea of certainty, fixity, and 
unchangeability.”* In ancient classics the meaning may have been limited 
to the principle of each thing or event, and Needham is correct in this under- 
standing (pp. 559, 565). But in Ch’éng I, and consequently in Chu Hsi, 
Li means “natural ¢sé,” which is unalterable in space and time and hence 
universal. In other words, Li transcends particularity or events. 

The idea that Li is universal can be seen in another basic doctrine of 
Ch’éng I, namely, the doctrine of “investigation of things,” which is of 
supreme significance to Chu Hsi’s thought but which Needham touches 
upon only in passing (pp. 510, 578). According to the Ching-i ts’ung- 
ch’ao €%#%@ (“Excerpts on the Meanings of the Classics”), from 
Han times there have been seventy-two explanations of the term ko-wu 
#+% (investigation of things). Four of these have become prominent. 
The first is the interpretation by Chéng Hsiian #8 & (127-200), who took 
“ko” to mean “to come,” the idea being that when one’s knowledge of the 
good is perfect, good things will come. His interpretation became standard. 
The second interpretation was given by Ssi-ma Kuang #] & 3% (1019-1086), 
who asserted that ko meant to ward off or to resist. “Only when external 
things are warded off can ultimate truth be known,” he said. The third 
interpretation is that of rectification or chéng iF as used in The Analects” 
and The Book of Mencius. The fourth interpretation is that of ko as a 
model or measure, as given in the Ya#-p’ien z-% (‘A Book of Jade”), a dic- 
tionary of A.D. 1386.° The important thing to note in these interpretations is 
that they are all ethical. Furthermore, they all have one thing in common, 
namely, they stressed the point that knowledge is to be achieved by the 
mind without the aid of external things. Ch’éng I and Chu Hsi, however, 
took a completely new approach. They understood ko as to come, but “to 





"The Book of Poetry, Pt. Ill, Bk. 3, Ode 6. For an English translation, see James Legge, trans., 
The She King, in his The Chinese Classics, Vol. 1V (London: Henry Frowde, 1893). 

"2 1-shu, 18/9a. 

" Hsing-li tzii-i PE FES FE (“Meanings of Neo-Confucian Terms”), Pt. 2, entry Li. This is 
quoted by Needham, p. 566. The translation is correct except that the ¢sé in line 6 belongs to the 
next sentence, thus: {i J FB. Al) He MEH, ZEA. 

“In his commentary on The Great Learning, Introduction. 

*“Chib-chib tsai ko-wu lun” Be Fy FE i Uy 3 (“On the Achievement of Knowledge Consist- 
ing of the Investigation of Things”), in T’u-shu chi-ch’éng (“Library of Anthologies”), Section on 
Study and Conduct, chap. 90, literary pieces, 1b. 

“The Analects, 2/3. 
The Book of Mencius, 4A/20. 
™ Ssii-pu pei-yao edition, 1933, 2/13a. 
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come” means to investigate to the utmost the principles of all things we 
come into contact with. As Ch’éng I said, “The word ko means to arrive 
at, as it is used in the saying ‘the spirit of imperial progenitors has come.’ 
There is Li in everything, and one must investigate Li to the utmost.” 
Elaborating on Ch’éng I, Chu Hsi had this to say: 


The meaning of the expression “The achievement of knowledge depends on 
ko-wu” is this: If we wish to carry our knowledge to the utmost, we must investigate 
the principles of all things we come into contact with, for the intelligent mind of 
man is certainly formed to know, and there is not a single thing in which its prin- 
ciples do not inhere. It is only because not all principles are investigated that man’s 
knowledge is incomplete. For this reason, the first step in the education of the adult 
is to instruct the learner in regard to all things in the world, to proceed from what 
knowledge he has of their principles, and to investigate further until he reaches 
the limit. After exerting himself in this way for a long time, he will suddenly find 
himself possessed of a wide and far-reaching penetration. Then the qualities of all 
things, whether external or internal, the subtle or the coarse, will be apprehended, 
and the mind, in its total reality and in its relations to things, will be perfectly in- 
telligent. This is called the investigation of things. This is called the achievement 
of knowledge.** 


This is an extremely important passage because it means that everything 
contains Li, and that Li is everywhere. According to Ch’éng I, to discover 
Li one may investigate one thing deductively or one may investigate many 
things inductively. He said, to investigate Li to the utmost does not mean 
that it is necessary to investigate the principles of all things to the utmost 
or that Li can be understood by merely investigating one particular prin- 
ciple. It means that, if one investigates more and more, one will naturally 
come to understand Li. It can readily be seen that the principle in any 
one thing is the same principle in all things. This is why he said, “We say 
that all things are one reality, because all things have the same Li in them.”* 
As Lé is the universal principle, “The Li of a thing is one with the Li of all 
things."** The character of universality cannot be overstated. It will be re- 
called that Ch’én Shun explained Li in terms of /¢-tsé 248, laws or prin- 
ciples. In ordinary language it is chuen-tsé # J, that is, the principle that 
is true everywhere. No one has expressed it more emphatically than the 
Ch’éng brothers, who said, “There is only one Li in the world. You may 
extend it over the Four Seas, and it is everywhere true." This thought 





The Book of History, IV. See James Legge, trans., The Shoo King, in his The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. III (London: Henry Frowde, 1893-1895), p. 87. 


© T-shu, 18/Sb. 

*‘Commentary on The Great Learning, chap. 5. 

* T-shu, 2A/22b. *Tbid., 2A/15b. 
“Tbid., 2A/1a. “Ibid., 2A/19a. 
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runs through Neo-Confucian literature. As Lu Hsiang-shan fil (1139- 
1192) later put it, “Sages appeared tens of thousands of generations ago. 
They shared this mind; they shared this Li. Sages will appear tens of thou- 
sands of generations to come. They will share this mind; they will share 
this Li. Over the Four Seas sages will appear. They will share this mind; 
they will share this Li.” 

Can Li be conceived of as Natural Law? If so, has it helped or hindered 
the development of modern science in China? 

It has been a puzzle to many why, with her classical philosophy of na- 
turalism, her long tradition of skepticism (excellently surveyed by Need- 
ham on pages 365-395), her long centuries of practicing alchemy, with 
far more technological development and scientific discoveries than people 
have realized (as Needham’s subsequent volumes will surely show), and 
with Neo-Confucian philosophy, which is essentially harmonious with 
modern science, China should have failed to develop modern science. Sev- 
eral explanations have been offered from the point of view of Chinese cul- 
tural attitudes, but the matter has to be explained on a higher level, namely, 
the philosophical. One such explanation has been offered by Northrop. 
He distinguishes two types of concepts, concepts by intuition and concepts 
by postulation, referring to the aesthetic and theoretic components in things, 
respectively. He says: 

Those concepts which refer to the aesthetic component for their complete mean- 
ing may be termed “concepts by intuition.” A concept by intuition, therefore, is 
one the complete meaning of which is given by something immediately apprehend- 
able. . . . Concepts, on the other hand, which refer to the theoretic component in 
knowledge, shall be termed concepts by postulation. A concept by postulation is 
one, therefore, designating some factor in man or nature which, in whole or in part, 
is not directly observed, the meaning of which may be proposed for it postulationally 
in some specific deductively formulated theory.”®* , 

He continues: 


Previously, it has been said that the East concerned itself with the immediately 
apprehended factor in the nature of things whereas the West has concentrated for 





*Hsiang-shan ch’iian-chi 9 lj 4 4K (“Complete Works of Lu Hsiang-shan”), Ssii-pu pei-yao 
edition, 1934, 22/5a. 
“Fung Yu-lan thought that science was for certainty and power, but the Chinese preferred 
good and happi to be found directly in the mind. (Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shib pu th Bj 
i & Hi —“Supplement to A History of Chinese Philosophy”—(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), 
p- 37. Lin Yutang’s explanation is that the Chinese are not analytical and hate drudgery, both of 
which are necessary to science. My Country and My People (New York: John Day, 1935), p. 86, 
To Francis L. K. Hsu, the Chinese did not develop natural science because they avoid extremes and 
do not like to pursue a subject of inquiry relentlessly, because their matter-of-fact attitude prevented 
them from seeing the natural world in terms of atoms and because they interpreted the supernatural 
in natural terms. Americans and Chinese (New York: Henry Schuman, 1953), pp. 372-375. 
“PF. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), 
p. 447. 
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the most part on the doctrinally designated factor. More precisely, however, .. . 
the East used doctrine built out of concepts by intuition, whereas Western doctrine 
has tended to be constructed out of concepts by postulation.® 


As Needham puts it, the general view of Northrop is that, “while the 
Greeks developed the way of knowing Nature by postulation and scientific 
hypothesis, the Chinese approached Nature throughout their history only 
by direct inspection and aesthetic intuition” (p. 579). 

Needham rejects such a view because it is “contradicted by almost all 
the facts brought together” in his book. “There is no good reason,” he de- 
clares, “for denying to the theories of Yin and Yang, or the Five Elements, 
the same status of proto-scientific hypotheses as can be claimed by the sys- 
tems of the pre-Socratic and other Greek schools” (p. 579). One of his 
own explanations of China’s misfortune is this: “In Europe natural law 
may be said to have helped the growth of natural science because of its 
universality. But in China, since natural law was never thought of as law, 
and took a very social name /i, it was hard to think of any law as applicable 
outside human society” (p. 579). 

The Li that has been repeatedly referred to above and the / in this quota- 
tion must be sharply distinguished. The former, represented by the Chinese 
character #§, is the principle, whereas the latter, represented by another 
Chinese character #@, though pronounced the same, is often translated as 
rites, ceremonies, ritual, rules of conduct, propriety, etc. I shall designate 
it 1%. Needham uses “good customs, mores” for it (p. 544), that is, “that 
body of customs which the sage-kings and the people had always accepted.” 
This, Needham says, is Natural Law in China (p. 521). It has not helped 
science in China as Natural Law has in Europe because, according to Need- 
ham, the concept of /ii does not apply to the non-human world (pp. 541, 
548). Furthermore, Needham adds, “the fact that so little of it was ex- 
pressed in formal legal terms, and that it was overwhelmingly social and 
ethical in content, made any extension of its sphere of influence to non- 
human Nature impossible” (p. 582). In short, /# lacked universality. 

Needham’s contention that /# is of paramount importance in Chinese 
society is supported by solid facts. As the saying goes, “In China the state 
is founded on the basis of J.” And Needham is right in saying that China 
has always preferred /ii to fixed legal punishments (p. 528). But can Ui 
be equated with Natural Law? I do not think so because, as Needham him- 
self says, it lacks universality. Actually, on the one hand, /4 was not limited 
to the non-human world, and, on the other, it did not apply to the whole 


* Ibid., p. 448. 
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of society. Needham notes the ancient Chinese idea that “Ji is rooted in 
Heaven,” but dismisses it as exceptional (p. 548). In point of fact, it is a 
cardinal doctrine running through the entire Confucian system. In the 
Li-chi #898 it is said that “Li is the order of Heaven and Earth.””° On the 
other hand, /ii was not intended for and did not apply to the whole of society. 
For this reason, Hu Shih does not accept Needham’s equation of /i# with 
Natural Law. As he has pointed out, /# was originally intended for the 
gentlemanly class and was not actually practiced.’ Instead of li he offered 
four major Chinese concepts as Chinese counterparts of the Western idea 
of Natural Law, namely, the concept of the way (tao 34) of Heaven or 
Nature as taught by Lao Tzi, the concept of the Will of God (#ien-chih 
Kw) as taught by Mo Ti £ # (fl. 479-438 B.c.), the concept of the 
Sacred Canon (ching #£) as developed in medieval China, and the con- 
cept of Reason or Law (Li#%) or Universal Reason or Law (T’ien-li KE 
or Tao /i 348 )—Natural Law in the sense of “common right and reason” — 
as developed in relatively modern times.* Confining ourselves to the latter, 
we see that Hu maintains that Li is Natural Law. Briefly, this is what he 
says: Etymologically Li means “markings of the divisions in the field,” 
“markings or veins in the jade,” “grains in wood,” “fibres in muscles.” Hence 
it has come to mean the form, texture, quality, or nature of things, and ac- 
quires the meaning of the reason or the law of a thing or things. In the 
Han Fei Tzi %@ 3¢ F, it is said that “Tao (the way of the law of Heaven or 
Nature) is that by which all things become what they are; it is that with 
which all Li (the law of things) is commeasurable.”"* We can discern 
here an effort to differentiate between Tao as “the Way or Law of Nature” 
in the universal and all-pervading sense and Li as the “reason or laws of 
things.” But Hu goes on to explain that the two terms have been inter- 
changeable. In The Book of Mencius it is said,:“All mouths of men agree 
in enjoying the same relishes. .. . . What is it, then, which all minds rec- 
ognize to be true? It is Lé (universal truth or law) and 7 % (universal right 
or righteousness). . . . Universal truths and right are agreeable to our mind, 
just as tasty meals are pleasing to our taste.”"* Li here means Natural Law 
in the sense of “common right and reason.” The term Li often appears as 


o> ee 





"Ti chi, chap. 19. See English translation by James Legge, The Li Ki, Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XXVIII (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), p. 100. 

™Hu Shih, “The Natural Law in the Chinese Tradition,” in University of Notre Dame Natural 
Lew Institute Proceedings, Vol. V, ed. by Edward F. Barrett (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1953), pp. 119-153. 

" Ibid., p. 125. 

Han Fei Tzu, chap. 20. See English translation by W. K. Liao, Han Fei Tzu, Vol. I (London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 1939), pp. 191-192. 
™T he Book of Mencius, 6A/7. The translation is by Hu Shih. 
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Tao-li, the Way and Reason, that is, universal truth or Natural Law, and 
T’ien-li, the reason or law of God or Nature.” 

It would be interesting to see how Needham would react to these ideas 
of Hu. Unfortunately, Hu’s article was not available to Needham, although 
he was aware of it (p. 544, note). To Needham, Li is not Natural Law. 
It is order or pattern and as such excludes the notion of Law (p. 572). 
“There is ‘law’ implicit in it,” he says, “but this law is the law to which parts 
of wholes have to conform by virtue of their very existence as parts of 
wholes” (p. 567). As mentioned before, Needham considers that in Neo- 
Confucianism necessity generates within. He concludes that in Neo- 
Confucianism law was understood in a Whiteheadian organismic sense (p. 
568). For these reasons, he maintains, the term Li cannot be translated as 
Law (p. 573). 

Needham refers to only certain cases in ancient texts where Lé may not 
be rendered as Law. Even in his interpretation of Chu Hsi he tends to over- 
emphasize the individual character of Li. It is true, as Needham says (p. 
559), that Chu Hsi said that “every event and thing has each its own rule 
of existence.”"* But Chu Hsi immediately added, “When things are spoken 
of together, Heaven is Ls, Destiny is Nature, and Nature is Li.” In other 


/words, Li is universal, but when particularized it is tsé or principle in each 


thing. As I stressed before, Ch’éng I specifically emphasized tsé in the sense of 
being unalterable. Unfortunately, Needham underestimates the significance 
of Ch’éng I, and this has affected his interpretation of Chu Hsi, which in 
turn has prevented him from understanding Li as Law. Although Li has 
many implications and should not be translated as Reason or Law—lI prefer 
Principle—that it is a universal law is clear, on the basis of the doctrine of 
investigation of things, discussed above. 

We must agree with Needham, however, that Li lacks juristic sense and 
precise formulation (pp. 558,579) and hence did not promote the growth 
of modern science. In Europe, he says, because of its precise formulation, 
positive law has helped the development of scientific laws (p. 579). In 
China, however, neither Li nor judicial laws were precise formulations, 
and therefore precisely formulated laws of Nature could not have been 
developed. 

But Needham also contends that none of the Chinese words in ancient 
and medieval texts or Li in Neo-Confucianism can be rendered as laws of 
Nature (pp. 573, 579, note). This is a questionable contention. As pointed 
out above, the concept of tsé in Ch’éng I implies fixed principles for all things. 





Hu Shih, op. cit., pp. 145-148. 
Chu Tzu ch’iian-shu, 42/1a. 
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Also, in connection with the idea of necessity, Chang Tsai enumerated cer- 
tain principles for all things, that things have a certain sequence, that all 
have their opposites, that none is isolated, etc. Fung Yu-lan called these 
“laws” (kuei-lii #4 %*)."’ Fung’s excellent exposition of Chang Tsai’s philos- 
ophy, especially in connection with “laws,” has escaped Needham’s atten- 
tion when he discusses the question whether /# # can be considered as law 
(pp. 550-552)."* However, in Needham’s view, these are principles, not 
precisely formulated laws. 

The fact that the Chinese did not develop precisely formulated laws of 
Nature cannot be denied. As to the reason for this fact, I am not sure whether 
Needham is correct that it is partly due to the unimportance of positive 
law in China. Is there any necessary connection between positive law and 
science? Needham also says that the concept of laws of Nature arose with 
the emergence of capitalism in Europe (p. 543). This is an interesting 
hypothesis, but it is no more than a hypothesis. 

Equally hypothetical is his theory that European positive law encouraged 
science “because of the idea that to the earthly lawgiver there corresponded 
in heaven a celestial one, whose writ ran wherever there were material 
things” (p. 579). Elsewhere he maintains that science grew in Europe 
because there was the belief in God as personal lawgiver, but, since the 
Chinese do not believe in a personal God, there was no personal lawgiver 
and the concept of natural laws failed to evolve (pp. 518, 562-564, 567, 
582). 

This is an exciting thesis. But is it really a fact that European science 
grew as a result of the belief in a personal God? Granted that it is, must 
it also have been necessary for China to have had a belief in a personal 
God before she could develop science? If Newton and others, because of 
their personal religious environment, believed that natural laws were edicts 
issued by a supra-personal, supra-rationa! being (p. 564), must other sci- 
entists of different religious milieus have the same belief? All this is highly 
speculative, to say the least. 

However, Needham is quite correct in his suggestion that the Chinese did 
not develop science because they were preoccupied with ethics and there- 
fore remained on the empirical level (pp. 453, 579) and that they sub- 
jected the material to the ethical (pp. 454, 527). Such “cosmic-ethical 
unity gave no stimulation whatever to the idea of laws of Nature” (p. 528). 
He is also correct in holding that the term T’ien-fa K # (Law of Heaven) 





™ Pung Yu-lan, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 482-484. 
Perhaps Needham overlooked this because he was misled by Bodde’s loose translation of /i as 
pattern and sequence. 
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is not used often in the scientific sense but concerns human affairs and human 
society (p. 547). It was this preoccupation with human affairs that pre- 
vented the Neo-Confucian doctrine of investigation of things from develop- 
ing natural science, although it considered Nature as well as man as an 
object of study. Needham is quite right in stating that with Chu Hsi the 


vinvestigation of things centers on man, with Nature considered secondary 


(p. 510). In this, too, he followed Ch’éng I, who said, “There are many 
ways of investigating Li to the utmost. One way is to read about and dis- 
cuss truth and principles. Another way is to talk about the people and 
events of the past as well as the present, and to distinguish which is right 
and which is wrong. Still another way is to handle affairs and settle them 
in the proper way.” The Neo-Confucians, like other Confucians before 
them and those to follow, were primarily interested in the knowledge of 
value. 


But the Neo-Confucians had another drawback in connection with sci- 
ence. On this point it is instructive to summarize what Hu has to say about 
the Neo-Confucians in particular and about the development of science 
in China in general. According to Hu, the Neo-Confucians had the scientific 
spirit but not the scientific method. Their methods were observation and 
reflection. Without a scientific tradition such as the Greeks and the me- 
dieval doctors bequeathed to modern Europe, these Chinese philosophers 
were greatly handicapped. The result was that to “investigate things” came 
to mean understanding right and wrong and handling human affairs. In 
the fifteenth century, Wang Yang-ming = #48 (also called Wang Shov- 
jén fF, 1472-1529) promoted the theory that Li was not in things 
but in our mind and ridiculed Ch’éng I and Chu Hsi. However, the sci- 
entific spirit of the Ch’éng-Chu school lived on and brought on an age of 
scientific scholarship in the critical study of classical and historical literature, 
an age ushered in by Chu Hsi himself. This new critical scholarship reach- 
ed its maturity in the seventeenth century under the leadership of Ku Yen- 
wu Bix (1613-1682), founder of the science of Chinese phonology, 
and Yen Jo-ch’ii Mj HR (1636-1704), founder of the science of higher 
criticism of the classics. Ku once offered 160 cases as evidence to prove 
the ancient pronunciation of a single word. The similarity in the scientific 
spirit and the methods used by these masters is striking. However, they 
were working with books, words, and documents, when their contemporaries 
in Europe were working with natural phenomena. Nevertheless, the tradi- 
tion of the scientific spirit since their day has never been broken. Because 


*1-shu, 18/Sb. 
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of this tradition, the modern Chinese have not found themselves at sea in 
the scientific age. In the short space of a few decades in the twentieth cen- 
tury, important advance in science has been made in China.” 

Hu’s explanation is presented here at length because it seems to be the 
most historical and factual. In the final analysis, Needham would agree 
with him, for Needham observes, “What went wrong with Chinese science 
was its ultimate failure to develop out of these theories [Yin-Yang, etc.]} 
forms more adequate to the growth of practical knowledge, and in particular 
its failure to apply mathematics to the formulation of regularities in natural 
phenomena. This is equivalent to saying that no Renaissance awoke it from 
its ‘empirical slumbers.’ But for that situation the specific nature of the 
social and economic system must be held largely responsible” (p. 579). 
Everyone will agree with Needham that “Chinese social and economic life 
. .. could not but condition at every step the science and philosophy of the 
Chinese people” (pp. 582-583). What these factors are will be told in 
Volume VII, for which we are waiting, in the words of Mencius, like “long- 
ing for rain in a time of great drought.” 





“Hu Shih, The Chinese Renaissance (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 
64-74. 
"The Book of Mencius, 3B/S. 
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CHEN-CHI CHANG 


The Nature of 
Ch’an ( Zen) Buddhism* 


AS INTEREST IN Zen Buddhism has grown increasingly in 
Europe and America, misunderstandings of Zen have also developed. 
Most of the Westerners who have become interested in or are followers of 
Zen, after reading a few introductory books on the subject, treat Zen as a 
pastime and as a topic of casual conversation. Some of these newcomers 
may be serious enough to study Zen, but they then reach hasty conclusions 
from a knowledge of Zen acquired only through the meager sources now 
available in English and other European languages. Some may even go so 
far as to practice meditation with high hopes and expectations of reaching 
enlightenment or of achieving an experience within a short time, through 
a few hours of meditation. Some are quite happily content to cherish the 
wonderful notion of “here and now” and to dream in the easily-reached 
“enlightenment” of “I am the God and I am an ass,” and the like. 
The fact is that most followers of Zen in the West have now reached 
a stage in which they find themselves spiritually emptied, intellectually con- 
fused, and psychologically tired of the endless Zen jargon after their associa- 
tion with it for some time. These are very normal reactions that happen 
and are to be expected in the course of Zen studies, because most Zen stu- 
dents, even in the Orient, have gone through the same experience at one 
time or another. With the hope of clearing away some of these misunder- 
standings, I now venture to present some information about Zen hitherto 
overlooked, to raise a few vital questions concerning Zen Buddhism which 
no doubt have also occurred to the minds of many Zen students, and to try 
to answer these questions briefly and plainly. 
Question 1. Is Zen altogether incomprehensible and completely beyond 
the reach of human understanding, as people have begun to think, as 





*Since the author of this paper is considering current interpretations of Zen Buddhism, the name 
“Zen” is retained although the philosophy originated in China, where it was called “Ch’an,” and for 
this reason the basic literature referred to and the Zen masters mentioned are all Chinese. Similar 
considerations also explain the use of kéan rather than kung-an.—Ed. 
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a consequence of the influence of Dr. D. T. Suzuki's repeated stress 
on this point in his various works? 

Question 2. What is “Zen enlightenment”? Is “Zen enlightenment” 
identical with the “perfect enlightenment” defined in orthodox Bud- 
dhism? Is this Zen enlightenment (wz #§) a once-and-for-all ex- 
perience or is it many experiences? If there are many experiences, in 
what way do they differ from one another in essence or in degree of 
profundity? 

Question 3. How does the teaching of Zen compare with the teachings 
of the two main schools of thought in Mahayana, namely, the Yoga- 
cara and Madhyamika? 

Question 4. Beneath the surface of the seemingly irrational and unor- 
ganized Zen stories through which Zen has been approached and un- 
derstood is there a system, or order, or category that one can follow 
to make Zen more intelligible? 


Let us examine the first question, namely, “Is Zen unintelligible and 
completely beyond the reach of human understanding?” This vital problem, 
upon which the fate of Zen hinges as meaningful and valid knowledge as 
well as as a concrete and intimate spiritual truth, must be answered before 
any further inquiry into Zen can take place. 

Suzuki states in his article “A Reply To Ames”: 


To understand Zen one must abandon all he has acquired by way of conceptual 
knowledge and strip off every bit of knowledge that he has painfully accumulated 
around him.! 


Also, in Living by Zen he goes further in saying: 


If we are to judge Zen from our common-sense view of things, we shall find 
the ground sinking away under our feet. Our so-called rationalistic way of thinking 
has apparently no use in evaluating the truth or untruth of Zen. It is altogether 
beyond the ken of human understanding. All that we can therefore state about Zen 
is that its uniqueness lies in its irrationality or its passing beyond our logical com- 
prehension.” 


Here the question will inevitably arise, “If Zen is incomprehensible and 
irrational, as Suzuki has repeatedly emphasized, how can it be possible at 
all for any human being to understand Zen?” If one must abandon all con- 
ceptual knowledge and strip off every bit of intellection to understand Zen, 
as Suzuki has suggested, all the enlightened Zen masters in the past must 
have been completely unintelligent. 





*D. T. Suzuki, “A Reply to Ames,” Philosophy East and West, V, No. 4 (January, 1956), 349. 


*D. T. Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: Sanseido Press, 1949), p. 20. 
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But historical facts show otherwise. These Zen masters were wiser than 
the average people, not only in their knowledge of Zen, but also on many 
other subjects as well. Their brilliant achievements in art, literature, and 
philosophy were indisputably of the first order and were prominently marked 
in all fields of Chinese culture. Then it is possible that the mistake made 
by Suzuki in his way of presenting Zen lies in his failure to distinguish 
between “to understand” and “to realize.” To understand a thing does not 
mean to realize it. To understand Zen through an intellectual approach 
should by no means be confused with the direct realization of Zen truth. 
Thus, what he ought to have said is not that in order “to understand Zen,” 
but, instead, that in order “to realize Zen,” “one must abandon all he has 
acquired by way of conceptual knowledge” (in certain stages). To under- 
stand the wonderfully cold, sweet, and palatable taste of ice cream is not 
to have actually experienced its taste. To understand the taste of ice cream 
as cold, sweet, and palatable, but not bitter, hot, or pungent is comparable 
to understanding Zen as being direct rather than indirect, immediate rather 
than abstract, and transcendent rather than dualistic. 

Any student of Buddhism knows that “to understand” ( T 4) is very 
different from “to realize” ( #41). The former belongs to the domain 
of “indirect measurement” ( 1: 3 35), while the latter belongs to the 
domain of “direct discernment” ( 33 3 8 5. ). To confuse the ideas of these 
two categories is almost comparable to a Catholic’s saying to a solemn priest 
of his church that Jesus Christ is merely “a stick of dry dung.” I am sure 
this man would be struck and driven out of the church, but, of course, not 
in the sense of Zen. 

To understand Zen through an intellectual approach is by no means 
“reprehensible.” As a matter of fact, it is the only way for the beginner to 
approach Zen, for who can get into Zen without having first some under- 
standing or “conceptual knowledge” about it? There is no exception to 
this for anyone. 

Suzuki continues in his article “A Reply To Ames”: 


When, for instance, Dewey talks of “here and now,” as quoted by Dr. Ames, they 
both neglect to face the problem personally and see what it experientially tells them. 
As I see it, they keep the “here and now” away from their lives and look at it from 
a conceptual distance. They somehow seem to be afraid of jumping right to the 
point where space and time have not yet differentiated themselves.* 


This seems to be a very unfair statement. May we ask Suzuki whether, 
when he studies, writes, and lectures on Zen, he also has jumped to the 


* Suzuki, “A Reply to Ames,” p. 349. 
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point where space and time have not yet differentiated themselves? Or, has 
even he been studying Zen from a conceptual distance, too? 

A complete denial of the value of intellection is obviously unsound from 
the viewpoint of philosophy, religion, and Zen—especially Zen. Why? If 
Zen is to be considered, as it is, the essence of Buddhism through which 
the ultimate truth is expressed, it must be obstruction-free (- 9) 47) and 
all-inclusive (- 9) # 9%), as Hua-yen 3 && philosophy has explicitly explained, 
for, if the ultimate truth is ubiquitous and all-pervading, it cannot be other 
than all-inclusive and free from all obstructions. Thus, even the dry stick 
of dung is found with the Buddha. The mountain is a mountain and water 
is water; when I am hungry I eat, and when sleepy I sleep; the birds sing 
and the fish swim. What is wrong, then, with intellection and conceptual 
knowledge? Are they not also included in the great Tao? Are they not 
also performances in the marvelous play of Buddhahood? Are not both in- 
tuition and intellection equally glorious and indispensable in the great drama 
of Dharmadhatu (the all-embracing totality)? 

From the ultimate viewpoint of Zen, what excuse can we have, then, 
to be in favor of one and detest the other? 

Actually, what Zen objects to is not intellection or conceptual knowledge 
as such; it is, rather, clinging ( #) to intellection, or the conceptualization 
within the clinging-pattern, that Zen frowns upon. 

Now let us see how Zen deals with human clinging. 


Hsiang-yen # Me (9th century) once asked his disciples: 

If a man climbs up a tree and he hangs from a branch by his teeth, his limbs 
suspended in the air without any support, and in the meantime a man comes under 
the tree and asks him: “What is the meaning of Bodhidharma’s coming from the 
West?” 


If the man does not answer, he then falls short of replying, but if he utters any 


answer he will fall down from the tree and lose his life. At this moment what should 
he do?* 


The meaning and purport of this interesting kumg-an (Japanese, dan) 
4: % can be interpreted in two ways. First, this kdan is a typical example 
of the often-used technique applied by the Zen masters to compel the disciple 
to retreat to the dead end of the tracks which his habitual thinking and 
associations have always followed, thus setting up a condition in which 
the disciple has no way whatsoever to allow his thoughts to function. Then, 
by pushing the disciple one step beyond to the unknown, the wisdom eye 
of the disciple may be opened. Second, if we look upon this kan meta- 
phoricaly, it obviously reminds us of the forever-grasping or clinging na- 





“See Vol. 13 of % ( 1H (“Biographies of the Outstanding Monks”). 
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ture of the human mind. It is indeed true that we as humans must have 
something to hold onto, or to cling to all the time. It seems unthinkable 
to us that the mind can function without having an object to think about. 
Never for a single moment can we do without an object to make mental 
or physical activity possible. 

Furthermore, on most occasions we must have more than one object to 
gtasp or to cling to. If we lose one we can always resort to another; a blind 
man always resorts to his senses of hearing and touch. A loser in love al- 
ways resorts to drink or religion, or something of the sort. But Zen masters 
always drive us to the absolute dead-end state, where we have nothing to 
gtasp, cling to, or escape from. It is right here, at this point of desperation, 
that we must give up our habitual clinging for the Absolute Great Release 
(2 tk ), and it is right here that we must withdraw from the last ditch of 
our thought-tracks and surrender with both hands naked, with nothing 
for them to hold onto, and jump into the unknown abyss of Buddhahood. 

To confirm the statement that intellection itself is not to be condemned, 
but, rather, that it is the clinging that is objected to by Buddhist sages, I 
now quote the famous saying of Dilopa, the Indian guru who indirectly 
founded the Bkah-rgyud-pa (Kagyupta) school in Tibet, when he preach- 
ed for his disciple Naropa along the river Ganges on the teaching of 
Mahamudra: 

It is not the manifestations that have tied you in Sarhsara, 


It is the clinging that has tied you down. 
O, it is the clinging that made you—Naropa!® 


It is very true that Zen emphasizes direct experience and denounces mere 
intellection, which is essentially abstract and indirect. Zen masters were 
certainly unwilling to encourage any type of speculation on Zen if they 
could help it, nor did they like to speak too plainly*® about what they under- 
stood, for if they did so people would simply form another notion about Zen 
which would inevitibly lead back into the old vicious circle of intellection 





*This is a well-known saying of Mahamudri, widely used in Tibet. The original wording of the 

sentence in Tibetan is: 

Snan wa ma byin shen pa byin 

Shen pa khyod kyis Naropa.” 
The documentation is not available at present. See W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Book of the Great 
Liberation (London: Oxford University Press, 1954). 

*«Py-shuo-p’o” AR Be WE (“not to speak too plainly”) was rightly translated by Hu Shih in his 
article “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China,” Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 1 (April, 1953), 
3-24. Though his understanding and interpretation of Ch’an were purely from the historian’s view- 
point, which may not be considered sound from the philosophical viewpoint, his translation of this 
term “pu-shuo-p’o” was correct. Suzuki gave an elaborate explanation of “pu-shuo-p’o,” which 
covered almost three pages in his article “A Reply to Hu Shih,” Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 
1 (April, 1953), 25-46. Here I am afraid Suzuki missed the point. He stressed only the inexpressible 
or inscrutable aspect of Zen truth. 
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and philosophy. Thus, to use any method or trick which would bring the 
disciple directly to the point and never to speak too plainly about Zen be- 
came the unique “tradition of Zen” cherished with pride by all Zen fol- 
lowers. However, one should not think that Zen masters are always obscure 
and strange in their remarks. Contrary to present interpretations, they spoke 
very plainly and sincerely on most occasions. Just to read the complete 
discourse of any one Zen master will verify this statement. Even the heroes 
of the extremists like Ma-tsu & iil , Té-shan #41, and Lin-chi #&% # were 
plain and understandable on many occasions. Their instructions would 
make us think that some good-hearted minister was preaching with simple 
words and great sincerity to his audience. This is because Zen is most prac- 
tical. It cares for nothing but to bring the individual directly to enlighten- 
ment, and, since individuals vary greatly in their capacities and aptitudes, 
Zen masters must use different methods and teachings for different individ- 
uals in different circumstances. Therefore, Zen styles and Zen expressions 
vary greatly from the most enigmatic and irrational kdans to the plainest 
and most understandable instructions. The ironic fact is that, though Zen 
claims itself to be a “special transmission outside the scriptures with no de- 
pendence upon words and letters,” Zen monks wrote many more books 
than those of any other Buddhist sect in China. 

Concluding the discussion of the first question, my answer is this: 

1. Zen is by no means altogether beyond the reach of human under- 
standing. 

2. It is through the “understanding of Zen” that the “realization of 
Zen” comes. 

3. According to the ultimate view of Zen, it is utterly wrong to ex- 
clude or degrade any dharma. This, of course, includes intellection 
and conceptual knowledge, for they are also embraced by and are 
identical with the supreme Buddhahood." 

4. The abandonment of conceptual knowledge is only temporary; it 
is merely a practical means, not a strived-for aim. 

5. Intellection is rejected by Zen masters only for certain types of 
individuals at certain stages. 





*There are three different schools of thought in Buddhism concerning the relationship between 
the kleias (passions or desires) and bodhi, samsara, and nirvana. Theravada stresses the necessity of 
destroying the passions in order to attain mirvdna. General Mahayana advocates the transformation 
of the passions into bodbi. The third school emphasizes the identity of the sentient being and the 
Buddha, the passions and bodhi, and samsdra and nirvana, since from the ultimate viewpoint there 
is no difference between the pure and the impure. This last view is held by both Zen and Tantra. 
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II 


Since “enlightenment” ( #§ wz) is the “Alpha and Omega” of Zen Bud- 
dhism, as Suzuki has pointed out,* let us now approach this crucial subject 
and discuss the second problem under consideration: What is “enlighten- 
ment,” or, more accurately speaking, what is “ww” as understood by Zen? 
Is it one experience or many experiences? 

The plain answer is given in the following tentative definition of ww: 
Wu is the direct experience of beholding, unfolding, or realizing the mind- 
essence in its fullness. In terms of essential characteristics, the wu ex- 
perience is illuminating yet void, serene yet dynamic, transcending yet im- 
manent, free yet all-embracing. Ww experiences are one and also many. 
They are one because they are identical in essence; they are many because 
they are different in profundity, clearness, and proficiency. This gives a brief 
idea of the meaning and nature of wu. 

Now, before examining the ww experience further, let us first examine 
the very meaning of the Chinese word f§"“ww.” “Wx” means to awake to 
the fact, or, loosely, to understand. The usage of this word as shown in the 
Zen tradition in denoting the inner experiences of the awakening to the 
prajia-truth (the truth realized through transcendental wisdom) is clearly 
different from the meaning of chéng-téng-chiieh EF % (samyaksambodhi), 
which is the final and perfect enlightenment of Buddhahood. It is very 
interesting to learn that wz is also called satori (sambodhi) in Japan.’ This 
is a deviation from the original Ch’an tradition. The Ch’an Buddhists in 
China seldom used the term “sambodh7’ to denote their Ch’an experience, 
even “bodhi,” translated as “chiieh” in Chinese, was not used often. Though 
the meaning of “chiieh” and “ww” are very close, a slight difference still 
exists between the two. Wz describes better the awakening aspect in its 
immediate sense, while chiieh denotes permanent and complete enlighten- 
ment. For instance, Ta-chiieh & % is used only in reference to the Buddha 
and is seldom applied even to the celebrated Ch’an masters, except in a 
complimentary sense in honorary titles. There are many other reasons which 
verify the wu experiences as being different from the final, perfect, and 
complete enlightenment of Buddhahood as generally understood. The fre- 
quent use of ww instead of chiieh by the Ch’an Buddhists illustrates this 
point. 

Since wz is in the main an experience of awakening to praj#a-truth, it 





®*D. T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism, “Anchor Books” (New York: Doubleday & Company, 1956), 
p. 84. 
*Thid., p. 83. 
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is not necessarily the person who attains this wu experience who can fully 
master, deepen, and mature it. A great deal of work is needed to cultivate 
this vast and bottomless prajfia-mind to make it blossom fully. In order 
to reach perfection, it also takes a long time to remove the dualistic, selfish, 
and deeply rooted habitual thoughts arising from passions. This is very 
clearly shown in many Zen stories, as well as unmistakably stated in this 
Zen proverb, for example, “The truth should be understood through sudden 
enlightenment, but the fact [the complete realization] must be cultivated 
step by step.”*° 

Thus, we know that Zen enlightenment, wx, varies greatly from the 
shallow glimpse of the mind-essence of the beginners to full Buddhahood 
as realized by the Buddha and a few advanced Zen masters. However, these 
experiences are different only in degree of profundity, not in essence or 
in basic principle. To understand Zen Buddhism, therefore, one must study 
the Oxherding Pictures ( 4 4+ i ), the principle of the Three Gates ( = #), 
the Five Positions of the King and the Minister ( & ft # i ), and the Four 
Distinguishments ( )Y ¥+ ffi ) of Lin-chi, and others, with their commentaries. 
Without some understanding of these theses, one can hardly expect to un- 
derstand Zen even in a superficial way. 

In order to give the Western reader a more genuine picture of how Zen 
enlightenment actually takes place, I have translated a short autobiography 
of T’ieh-shan @1l, in which he recounts his personal experience of wu 
during his long striving for enlightenment. This story is first-hand informa- 
tion, which is better than any explanation or description given by eloquent 
and learned but inexperienced scholars. 

According to T’ieh-shan’s account: 


I knew Buddhism from the time I was thirteen. At the age of eighteen I joined 
the priesthood . . . then one day I read a thesis brought by a monk from Hsiieh- 
yen & M, called “Advice on Meditation” (# 4¥ %&). After reading it, I became 
aware that I had not yet reached the stage mentioned in this book. Therefore, I 
went to Hsiieh-yen and followed his instruction in meditating on the sole word wx. 
On the fourth night sweat exuded all over my body, I felt very comfortable and 
light. I remained in the meditation hall concentrating on my meditation without 
talking to anyone. After that, I saw Miao-kao-féng # %§ #, and was instructed 
to meditate on the word wx without a moment of interruption, day or night. When 
I got up before dawn the hua-t’ou FR RA (the gist of the sentence) immediately pre- 
sented itself before me. As soon as I felt a little sleepy, I left the seat and descended 
to the ground. The hua-t’ou never departed from me at any time, even while walk- 
ing, preparing my bed and food, picking up my spoon or laying down the chopsticks. 





“This is a well-known Zen proverb and is used widely by Zen students in China, The original 
documentation is not available at present. 
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It was with me all the time in all my activities, day and night. If one can fuse his 
mind into one whole, continuous piece, he cannot help but attain enlightenment. 
Following this advice, I was fully convinced of my actual arrival at such a state. On 
the 20th of March, Master Yen addressed the congregation: 

“My dear brothers, it is of no use to feel sleepy while sitting for a long time on 
your meditation seat. If you are sleepy, you should leave the seat and walk on the 
ground, use cold water to wash your face and mouth and freshen your eyes. Then 
you may go back to your seat again, sitting with your spine erect, freshening your 
mind as if you were standing on a precipice of ten thousand measures, and take up 
solely your hwa-t’ou (the gist of the sentence).14 If you keep on working like this 
for seven days, you will certainly come to the realization. It was such an effort as 
this that I made forty years ago.” 

I practiced according to this instruction for some time and soon I felt unusual 
improvement. By practicing in this way the next day I felt that I could not close 
my eyes even if I wanted to. The third day I felt as if my body were floating in the 
air. The fourth day I became completely unconscious of anything going on in this 
world. That same night I leaned upon a baluster and stood there for some time. My 
mind was so serene that it was as if it were in a state of unconsciousness. I collected 
my 4wua-t'ou and lost it not, and then I proceeded back to my seat. When I was 
just about to sit down, I suddenly experienced a sensation that my whole body, from 
the top of my head to the bottom of my feet, was split. The feeling was something 
like having one’s skull crushed by somebody; it was also like the sensation of being 
lifted up from the bottom of a ten-thousand-foot well to the high sky. I then told 
Master Yen about this [indescribable ecstasy} and the non-attaching joy that I had 
just experienced. 

But Master Yen said to me: “No, this is not it. You should keep working on 
your meditation.” 

Upon my request, Master Yen gave me the words of Dharma ( %& Ti), the last 
two lines of which read like this: 


“To propagate and glorify the ‘upgoing’ affair ( 2 ) of Buddhas and 
Patriarchs 

You stili need a good hammer-strike 

On the back of your head.” 


I kept on saying to myself: “Why do I need a hammering on the back of my 
head?” 

I was not at all convinced of this. However, it seemed that there was still some 
slight doubt in my mind, something of which I was not sure I meditated thus a 
long time every day for almost half a year. One day when I was boiling some herbs 
for a headache I recalled a kéam about Naja  °t, in which a question was put 





“eFya-Pou” (“the gist of the sentence”). Suzuki uses “kdan exercise” instead of “hua-t’ou 
exercise” at most places in his writings. See Suzuki, Zen Buddhism, p. 139. Although both “kéan” 
and “hua-t’ou” may be used to denote the “inquiry exercise of Zen,” the latter is original and more 
accurate. “Kéan” implies the entire Zen story, including all the events, plus the main question at 
issue, and therefore it is a general term, while “hua-#’ou” is very specific. “Hua-#’ou” denotes only 
the question, not the whole story, and in most cases only the “gist,” “highlight,” or “tip,” so to 
of the question is implied. 
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to him by Red Nose ( # # ): “If you return the bones of your body to your father 
and its flesh to your mother, where would ‘you’ be then?” 

I remember that once I couldn't answer this question when I was asked by the 
host monk, but now, suddenly my doubt was broken. Later, 1 went to Méng-shan 
Ril) . The Master Méng-shan asked me: “When and where can one consider his 
Zen work is completed?” 

I could not answer this question. Master Méng-shan urged me to stress my effort 
on meditation (dhyana) to wash away worldly habitual thoughts. Each time I en- 
tered his room and gave my answer to his interrogation, he always said that I still 
had not got to it. One day I meditated from afternoon to the next morning, using the 
power of dhyana to sustain and press forward, until I directly reached [the stage 
of] profound subtlety. Arising from dhyana I went to the Master and told him my 
experience. The Master asked me: “What is your original face?” 

When I was just about to answer, the Master drove me out and closed his door. 
From that time on I gained a subtle improvement every day. Later I realized that 
the whole difficulty was because I had not stayed long enough with Master Hsiieh- 
yen to work on the subtle and fine part of the task. But how fortunate I was to meet 
a really good Zen master. Only through him was I able to reach such a stage. Not 
until then had I realized that if one exerts himself in an incessant and compelling 
manner he will gain some realization from time to time, and strip off his ignorance 
at each step of the way. Master Méng-shan said to me: “This is like stripping a 
pearl. The more you strip it, the brighter, clearer, and purer it becomes. One strip- 
ping of this kind is superior to a whole incarnation’s work of another.” 

Nevertheless, every time I tried to answer my Master's question, I was always 
told that something was still lacking in me. 

One day in meditation, the word “lacking” came to my mind, and suddenly I 
felt my body and mind open wide from the core of my marrow and bone, through 
and through. [The feeling was} like old piled-up snow suddenly melting away 
[under the bright] sun that had emerged after many dark and cloudy days. I could 
not help but laugh out heartily. I jumped down abruptly from my seat and caught 
Master Méng-shan’s arm with my hand and said to him: “Tell me, tell me! What 
do I lack? What do I lack?” 

The Master slapped my face three times, and I ‘prostrated myself before him 
three times. The Master said: “Oh, T'ieh-shan, it has taken you several years to get 
here!”?? 


Ill 


The third question: How does the teaching of Zen compare with the 
two main schools of Mahayana, namely, Yogacdra and Madhyamika? 

From the viewpoint of Mahayana Buddhism, there is no essential dif- 
ference between Zen and conventional Mahayana Buddhism, except the 
unique techniques applied and the unconventional expressions used by Zen 





“This story is selected from Chu-hung #£% (1535-1616), “Exhortation to the Advance 
Through Ch’an Gates” iit BM BE ie. 
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in illustrating the praj#a-truth of the mind-essence. Zen agrees with the 
basic philosophy of both Yogaciéra and Madhyamika. Zen embraces the 
essence of both these teachings. Now first let us see in what way Zen re- 
sembles Yogacara. 


Yogacara and Zen 


The Mind-only (vijiaptimatra 4%) philosophy of Yogacara is sum- 
marized by Hsiian-chuang %% in his translation-composition of Ch’éng- 
wei-shih lun i Mt HR as follows: “No dharmas [of samsara or of nirvana} 
are apart from consciousness. Some of them can be ascribed to the self- 
forms of consciousness, some to the counterparts of consciousness, some to 
the objects transformed by consciousness, some to the divisions and domains 
of consciousness, and some to the essence of consciousness.”"* 

Among these five cardinal points of the Mind-only philosophy, the first 
and the last are most important. Also, it is through these two that we can 
clearly see the parallels between Zen and Yogacara. Now, let us examine 
what Yogicara has to say about the self-form or self-nature of conscious- 
ness. 


According to Yogicara each of the eight consciousnesses™* has three func- 
tional divisions:*° first, the “objective or seen portion (#1 4+ laksana-bhaga), 


 Hsiian-chuang Y& 4 (596-664). BR ME BR fg Ch’en Wei Shib Lun (Vijnapti-matrata-siddbi- 
Sastra), chap. 7. 

The eight consciousnesses are: eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousness, body-consciousness, mind, ego-consciousness and storeh onsci 

According to Sthiramati Be =, there are only three portions of each consciousness. In contrast 
to Dharmapila’s #é #& theory of four portions, Sthiramati’s is much clearer and simpler. The four- 
portion theory as propounded by Dharmapila seems to be redundant and it has been criticized by a 
number of Yogicira scholars in recent years. Some explanation on the four portions is given in 
Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1947), 
p. 88. It is also recommended that the reader see p. 89, in which the three object-domains (= H ), 
which are in close relation with the four-portions theory, are explained. However, Takakusu’s ex- 
planation of the object-domain of mere shadow ( Hj ess )is too concise and thus misleading: “The 
object-domain of mere shadow or illusion. The shadow-image appears simply from one’s own imagina- 
tion and has no real existence. Of course, it has no original substance as a ghost which does not 
exist at all. Only the sixth, sense-center, functions on it and imagines it to be.” This passage gives 
the impression that the sixth consciousness—the most active and versatile among the eight conscious- 
nesses—which people generally call “mind,” is a faculty which senses (#K) solely the delusive 
images. This is not true. The Pa shib Kuei-chii Sung /\ @R BA Ha AA by Hsiian-Chuang explains 
the sixth consciousness in relation to the three object-domains in the following sentence: “It includes 
the three natures, three measurements and also three object domains ( = ¢ = 3 3H = 3%). 

This sentence describes the sixth consciousness as being a consciousness which embraces all the 
three natures ( = t#4£)—good, bad, and neutral; the three measurements (= 3t)—the direct measure- 
ment (35 Ht ), the indirect measurement (EE HE), and the erroneous measurement (JE Ht); the 
three object-domains ( = 3% )—the object-domain of nature (HE 8%), the object-domain of mere 
shadow ( 3g 8% ), the object-domain with the original substance ( 4 ye $% ). Thus, we know that 
the sixth consciousness functions not merely on the delusive images which characteristically belong to 
the erroneous measurement but also function on the object-domain of nature which belongs to the 
direct measurement, and also functions on the object with the original substance, in some cases. 
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equivalent to what the epistemologists call sense-datum; second, the sub- 
jective or seeing portion ( 5% 4 dariana-bhaga), the cognitive faculty 
which many philosophers erroneously take as the mind per se; and, third, 
the self-witnessing portion (4 #4 saksatkari-bhaga). This self-witness- 
ing or self-awareness portion is considered by Yogacara as pure conscious- 
ness itself while the other two portions are merely false imaginings created 
by consciousness through its habitual patterns. This emphasis on the self- 
awareness portion is of great importance, and of far-reaching effect, es- 
pecially from the practical viewpoint. This emphasis on self-awareness is 
also found in Zen. Zen Master Shén-hui iw # (668-770) said: “The one 
word ‘knowledge’ (chih #1) is the gateway to all mysteries.”"* What he 
meant here by chih was deep self-awareness or prajfd-intuition, as Dr. 
Suzuki has rightly pointed out in his “Reply To Hu Shih.”"* This chih, or 
self-awareness, is intrinsically non-dualistic. It can be aware of itself and 
can be aware as such, without any outer object as an indispensable “reliance” 
( RH ) or stimulus whereby thoughts within the dualistic pattern are 
brought into play. Thus, the retaining of self-awareness will automatically 
stop the functioning of the first portion (the objective known) as well as 
the second portion (the subjective knowing). The cultivation of self-aware- 
mess or pure consciousness will thus eventually annihilate all dualistic 
thoughts and bring one to Buddhahood. Here is the core of Yogicara, and 
here we find the reason both Yogacira and Zen claim the importance of 
seeing one’s mind-essence by warding off the dualistic pattern of thought. 
Both Zen and Yogacara claim that no dharmas are apart from the mind. 
They are merely manifestations and images of mind. The only difference 
that one may find between Zen and Yogiacara is the way of approaching 
the same truth and the way of expressing it. For instance, Yogacara ex- 
plains the states of mind through an analytical approach in a pedantic and 
wearying manner. With great patience, it goes into all details and classifica- 
tions of every state of mind, whereas Zen expresses them in a more lively 
and dramatic way. In contrast to Yogacara’s detailed descriptions as to how 
the Zlaya (storehouse) consciousness conjures up the outer world, projects 
its own images, holds the seeds-of-names-and-forms, seeds-of-habitual- 
thoughts, etc., Zen explains the same truths in a very simple and illuminating 
way. This art of elucidating the profound and obscure truth through simple 
and lively words is found in many Zen stories. The story of Hui-néng’s 





*For this sentence see Hu Shih, “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China,” Philosophy East and West, 
Ill, No. 1 (April, 1953), 3-24. Hu Shih rendered this sentence as “The one word ‘knowledge’ is 
the gateway to all mysteries.” 

* Suzuki, “A Reply to Hu Shih,” pp. 31-32. 
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fe (638-713) remark on the moving flag and wind is a typical exam- 
ple: “Two monks were arguing whether it was the wind or the flag that 
was moving. For a long time they could not settle the problem. Then Hui- 
néng arose from the audience and said: “It is neither the wind, nor the flag, 
it is the mind, that moves.”"* With the simplest language and in the easiest 
manner Zen explains the profoundest truth, while Yogacdra uses many 
words to explain its ideas. 

Another sharp contrast between Yogacara and Zen is that the former 
takes the gradual approach toward enlightenment, while the latter goes 
straight ahead to grasp it directly. The gradual approach of Yogicara is 
typified by its meditation process called “Observation on the Mind-only 
Doctrine in Five Steps,” as systematized by K’uei-chi 9 # (632-682). 
Among the five steps, the third is important and crucial. It is called “re- 
ducing the offshoots to the main consciousness.” In this stage the student 
is taught to strip off the first and second portions and come to self-awareness. 
The fourth step is called “curtailing the inferior and unfolding the superior 
consciousness.” In this stage the student is taught to absorb himself in pure 
consciousness and disassociate himself from the functional activities of 
consciousness. The fifth stage is called “discarding the forms and realizing 
the nature of consciousness,” “forms” meaning the “shade” or the “cling- 
ing” of pure consciousness. That is to say, not until all the inborn and ac- 
quired clingings and also the clingings to ego and to the dharmas are com- 
pletely annihilated can one fully realize the nature of the ultimate reality. 
These progressive stages of unfolding pure consciousness remind us of the 
famous Zen Master Té-shan’s remarks: “If you do not understand, I'll strike 
you with thirty blows and, if you do understand, I'll also strike you with 
thirty blows.””* 

It is easy to understand the justification of being struck if one does not 
understand the truth. But why does one deserve a blow after his enlighten- 
ment? Explaining this in a superficial way, we may say that it was the 
master’s intention to test the disciple, but, when we think carefully about 
it do we not sense that the blow given after one’s enlightenment is aimed 
at bringing the disciple up to a stage of further enlightenment by striking 
him out of clinging to the shallow experience that he hitherto had attained? 
Zen masters seldom explain their intention plainly if they can help it. They 
love to act rather than explain, to demonstrate rather than expound. This 
is where and only where Zen sharply differs from Yogacara. 





5 BIW BE. (“Discourses of the Six Patriarchs”) ( Fp Hp B HF fe). p. 18. 
”Te-shan goto egen RAE BAL, Bk. VII: Dianikon Zokuzokyo KE AME +—Z, p. 116. 
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Now let us proceed to the comparison of Madhyamika, the Middle Way, 
and Zen. 


Madhyamika and Zen 


The outstanding and unique contribution of Buddhism to philosophy 
is its vast and profound teaching of voidness (fanmyata). Glancing over the 
history of philosophy, both East and West, it is difficult to find a school of 
thought that can equal Buddhism on this subject. It seems that one of the 
main interests that have inspired the philosophers and theologians of the 
West to proceed in their searching after truth is this: What is existence and 
how do things exist? We may even go so far as to say that this is the spring- 
board of Western philosophies. In contrast to this “emphasis on the study 
of existence,” Buddhism has put all its stress on the “study of voidness, or 
non-existence.” Present-day Western thinkers may not yet have seen clearly 
the importance and significance of Samyata, for it was not until very recently 
that the philosophy of famyata was introduced to the West, except in frag- 
ments, through limited translations of Buddhist texts. While the whole field 
of fanyata studies remains to be fully explored by Western thinkers, the 
philosophy of voidness has been of incalculable influence on Buddhist as 
well as non-Buddhist thinkers throughout Asia, as history has shown. 

When Sanyata was practiced and speculated upon in the old days of Bud- 
dhist history, the theory of non-ego (andatman) and the thought of the 
“Nirvana without residue” (nirupadhisesanirvanam 4% te ) were form- 
ulated, and many Arhats were also produced. When famyata was examined 
by the analytical-minded Yogacara scholars, the Mind-only philosophy with 
its theory of the twofold-voidness, together with the elaborate system of 
Buddhist psychology, was founded. When it conjoined with Tantra, the 
Diamond Vehicle (Vajrayana) emerged. When ‘it was thoroughly absorbed 
into the minds of the faithful and candid Tibetans, it overwhelmed them 
and finally superseded the ritualistic Tibetan Tantrism, giving birth to the 
widely practiced teaching called “the mind-essence practice” (Tibetan, sems 
nmgo) of the Rnyin Ma and Bkah-rgyud schools. When fSanyata is not treated 
as a game of pure speculation but as the only means by which all serious 
problems of Buddhism can be solved, one cannot help but proceed to search 
out the practical, instead of the purely theoretical, teachings of Samyata that 
may be useful in helping one to reach enlightenment. This impulse was 
so strong and so earnest that, once conjoined with the practical Chinese 
mind, it could not help but produce Ch’an (Zen). Therefore, without a 
thorough understanding of the philosophy of voidness it is impossible to 
understand any form of Buddhism, especially Zen. 
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Since, in this article, it is not possible to discuss all facets of Zen Buddhism 
in relation to prajhaparamita, which is exemplarily propounded by Madhya- 
mika, only a few Zen stories and some common sayings of prajnaparamita 
will be reviewed here to illustrate the similarities between the two. 

Madhyamika (Middle Way) is also called the Doctrine of Voidness 
(25%). The central philosophy of Madhyamika is the study of voidness, 
but what is voidness? Generally speaking, it is difficult to define or to 
describe voidness in its direct and unmistakable sense. The human mind is 
completely and helplessly bound up with the belief in existence. Forms 
of human thought, good or bad, shallow or profound, synthetic or analytical, 
etc., are all produced by the “clinging to the dharmas,” which makes void- 
ness inaccessible to the mind. As a consequence, the use of any word or 
idea to define, or even describe, voidness is sure to fail. We can best describe 
it only through implication. For instance, void means containing no-thing, 
etc. No matter how hard we try, voidness can be described or defined only 
through the annulment of existence, although this is obviously an indirect 
and useless approach. The definition brought out through this kind of ap- 
proach can never be considered, of course, as positive and satisfactory in 
meaning. The very fact of the impossibility of defining voidness in a positive 
way reflects the truth and the practical value of the eight negations of 
Madhyamika.” Although voidness can be reached through both negation 
and assertion, as many Zen stories show, the best avenue of approach to it 
for most people is through negation. Negation is no doubt the best antidote 
for the inherited overbearing tendency toward the ego- and dharma-clingings 
of the mind. Thus, the eight negations propounded in the Madhyamika 
Sastra should not be treated as a negative philosophy as such. Instead, they 
should be regarded as instructions with practical value for prajfia-medita- 
tion. It is through absolute negation that the ultimate truth is expressed. 
This is called “to illustrate through negating,” which is a favorite method 
widely used by Zen masters. We may go so far as to say that the majority 
of Zen kéans were based on this approach. 

The ingenious Zen masters used many colorful phrases and expressions 
to illustrate the prajfa-truth. T’ou-t’0% & is a very good example. T’ov# 

means to penetrate or break through, #’o {means to release or to strip off. 
To break through the walls of clinging and to strip off dualistic conceptions 
is the only way to obtain enlightenment. The purpose of preaching the 
eight negations, eighteen voidnesses, etc., in Sastras and sutras was for nothing 
more than to make us break through and strip off. But note how easy and 





The eight negations: no arising, no extinction, no eternity, no cessation, no oneness, no mani- 
foldness, no coming, no going. 
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how simple the Zen expression is: with only two words the bulky literature 
of prajaparamita and Madhyamika is explained. In short, the teaching of 
Madhyamika is in essence identical with that of Zen. To repeat, the only 
difference is that Zen expresses the teaching in a more practical and lively 
manner. The blows and the unexpected answers of Zen that knock one 
out offer a more direct and more practical method than the eight negations 
and eighteen voidness, etc., ever could offer as a means through which 
one is carried right to the heart of prajfé-truth. 

The Sixth Patriarch asked Huai-jang #% ® (?-775): “Where do you come 
from?” 

Huai-jang said: “I come from Mount Su.” The Patriarch said: “What 
is it and how does it come?” Huai-jang said: “Anything I could say would 
miss the point.””* 

In contrast to the eight negations, is this remark not more explicit and 
direct in illustrating the undefinable and incomprehensible nature of prajita? 

A monk asked Chao-chou #@# (778-896) “All things are reducible to 
one—to what is the one reducible?” 

Does this question not typically reflect the profound aspect of the 
“Thoroughness of the void,” which transcends all monotheistic principles 
and characterizes Buddhism as a “super” religion? But Chao-chou said: 
“When I was staying at Chin-chou, I made a robe of cloth weighing seven 
chin.’** How improper and illogical this answer seemed to be, in reply 
to such an important question, and how stupid it was to say one would make 
a nine-pound robe to wear. This answer, which makes no sense whatso- 
ever to an intellectual, sounds very stupid even to an ordinary man. But, 
if we think about it carefully, does not this down-to-earth seemingly stupid 
statement demonstrate vividly the limitations of human intellection which 
is solidly molded in derivative and sequential.patterns? Does it not also 
suggest that we should go beyond conceptualization to get the unanswerable 
question answered? Chao-chou was indeed a remarkable master, but some- 
times he was too profound to be understood. Even Huang-po #% (?-850) 
failed to catch him up,” and Hsiieh-féng ## (822-908) called him the 
ancient Buddha and bowed to him at a distance when he was asked to com- 
ment on him.** 

On the other hand, Zen stories and sayings will not shock or puzzle 





"5 7 th FE Oe Keitoku dento roku (“Transmission of the Lamp”), Bk. V: Taishé Daizokyo 
no. 2076; vol. LI, p. 240. 
™ Chin” is a Chinese unit of weight equal to about 1% pound avoirdupois. 

* 52 PR i te UR FS HE (See the Kéan of “Drawing the Bow After the Thief Had Left”), National 
Journal of Interpretation of Zen, p. 13 v. 16. 

“3 th TM SE FR (See the Koan of “The Cold Fountain and the Ancient Stream”), National 
Journal of Interpretation of Zen, p. 13 v. 16. 
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Madhyamika scholars at all. They merely find the Zen approach interest- 
ing, with some worthy points as well as some bad ones. They perceive, 
too, that there is a great danger of falling into nonsensical talk without 
inner understanding of the subject. This is what has actually happened in 
Zen, and Zen masters called this type of worthless imitation “Zen from 
the mouth.” To Madhyamika scholars, the Zen claim of the Buddha's 
being the dry stick of dung is not at all sacrilegious or surprising, for they 
know what the Prajita-paramita-hrdaya-siitra says so vety clearly on the 
point: “The void nature of all dharmas is not arising of extinction, not pure 
or impure, not increasing or decreasing—.” If one understands that reality 
is neither pure nor impure, he finds the Buddha in heaven as well as in the 
dung.” 

In concluding this review of Zen and Madhyamika, I must say that 
through studying Zen one will understand Madhyamika better, and through 
studying Madhyamika one will understand Zen better. 


IV 


Now let us come to the fourth question: 

Beneath the surface of the seemingly irrational and unorganized Zen 
stories is there a system, or order, or category that we can follow to make 
Zen more intelligible? 

The answer is yes. As a matter of fact there are many different systems 
laid down by Zen masters to classify the Zen kéanms. Among them Lin-chi’s 
“Four Distinguishments” ( U#} fii) may be considered as the best and 
clearest one through which many enigmatic kdans can be deciphered. This 
“Four Distinguishments” was given by Lin-chi himself, who once said to 
disciples: 


Sometimes I snatch away the person and save, or do not snatch away, the object. 
Sometimes I snatch away the object but save the person. 

Sometimes I snatch away both the object and the person. 

Sometimes I snatch away neither the person nor the object.?” 





* See: #¢ AG > BE (Prajd-paramita-brdaye) Chinese text: FE HRSA RAR RA 3G 
A AR a HR ih 

*Szu liao chien DQ ¥} fh is expediently translated here as the “Four Distinguishments.” It may 
also be rendered as the “Four Distinguishments and Selections.” 

* Ge HH Gis Ds SE RR FRGR (“Discourses of Zen Master Lin-chi Hui-chao of Chén-chou”), 
me KR AB (“National Journal of Interpretation of Zen”), V. 5. 
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To make these understandable to the reader, I shall first quote Lin-chi’s 
own abstruse explanation, then Tsu-yiian’s ff $i (17th century) explanation, 
and in conclusion my own interpretation. But first let me give some ex- 
planation of this peculiar expression, the “Four Distinguishments”: “To 
snatch away the person” means to reject, refuse, repudiate, disapprove, or 
“steal away” the person who comes to the Zen master for instructions; “save 
the object” (ching #%) means not to disapprove the remark made by the 
person. The Chinese word “ching” as used by the Chinese Buddhists has 
many meanings, such as the scene, domain, sphere, object, understand- 
ing, etc. Zen Buddhists seemed to have a special usage for this word; for 
instance, ching-pu-shéng %% 78 4: means a certain specific experience of Zen 
which has not yet arisen in the disciple. “Ching” therefore means the specific 
experience or understanding within one’s mind, which, of course, can be 
referentially treated as an “object” visualized or comprehended by the 
mind. Since this word “ching” is very difficult to translate, for the sake of 
convenience I now translate it as “object.” However, the reader must not 
treat the word “object” literally. 

Generally speaking, “to snatch away the person but save the object” means 
to disapprove or reject the questioner but not to reject his remark. In a 
similar manner the other three methods can be understood. 

These “Four Distinguishments” are four methods used by Zen masters 
in dealing with Zen disciples on four different levels of Zen understanding. 

Lin-chi’s own explanation of the Four Distinguishments is found in his 
“Discourse” ( 35% ):**° 


The disciple asked Lin-chi, “What does it mean to snatch away the person but 
save the object?” 
Lin-chi answered: “When the bright sun arises 
Embroideries cover the great earth. 
The hanging hairs of the infant- 
Are as white as the snow.” 
The disciple asked again: “What does it mean to snatch away the object but 
save the person?” 
Lin-chi answered: “The order of the king was sanctioned in the whole nation, 
While the general is isolated from the smoke and dust 
Far away beyond the border land.” 
“What does it mean to snatch away both the person and the object?” 
Lin-chi answered: “While no message is forthcoming from Ping and Féng 
One stays alone in the whole area.” 
“What, then, does it mean to snatch away neither the person nor the object?” 
Lin-chi answered: “While the emperor ascends his royal seat, 


* Ibid. 
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Over the field are heard 
The songs the old folks sing.” 

These poems are very enigmatic, especially the second and third. Though 
the first and fourth are rather clear in their implications, the gist of the four- 
fold method obviously was not clearly explained for people to understand. 

To make it more intelligible I now quote the explanations given by Tsu- 
yiian in his influential book: ‘““Mind—the Source of All Dharma” ( & #% 
Be Ls Be ).”° 

The disciple asked Tsu-yiian: “What does it mean to snatch away the person but 
not snatch away (save) the object?” 

Tsu-yiian answered, “In the domain of self-awareness, if one can empty his mind, 
what obstruction can there be from an outer object? [Therefore,] when a Zen master 
teaches a disciple of low capacity, he should snatch away the person but not the 
object.” 

The disciple asked, “What does it mean to snatch away the object but not the 
person?” 

“In the domain of self-awareness, [one] dwells not on the outer objects but re- 
flects with his mind alone. [Therefore,] the Zen master should snatch away the ob- 
ject but not snatch away the person when the disciple of average capacity comes.” 

“What does it mean to snatch away both the person and the object?” 

Tsu-yiian answered: “In the domain of self-awareness, both the mind and the 
object are empty, whence, then, comes the delusion? Therefore, the Zen master 


should snatch away both the person and the object when the well-endowed disciple 
comes.” 


“What, then, does it mean to snatch away neither the person nor the object?” 

Tsu-yiian said, “In the domain of self-awareness, mind naturally remains as mind 
and objects as objects. The Zen master therefore takes away neither the object nor 
the person when the highly gifted person comes?” 

These explanations may still not be very satisfactory or clear enough to 
illustrate the riddle of the Four Distinguishments. Nevertheless, they give 
some clue for unraveling the hidden meaning of the subject in certain re- 
spects. Now I shall try to use some Zen stories to explain, with my own 
interpretations, these methods used on four different levels. 

A chief monk asked Lin-chi, “Are not the teachings of the three Vehicles 
and the twelve divisions given for illustrating Buddha-nature?”*” 

Lin-chi answered, “The weeds still haven’t been cleared out.” 

This reply may be ascribed to the first method, namely, to snatch away 
the person but save the object. What the monk had said was absolutely 
correct, for there was nothing whatsoever wrong in his remark, but from 
the practical Zen viewpoint one would say, “What is the use if one can- 
not have his Buddha-nature actually unfolded?” 
~ ™ See: BS HE BB SK (““Mind—the Source of All Dharma”) (3& Be 2 a HAMy 1946 4E-+ AB), 


pp. 145, 146. 


See: SA HH Bik TH 3 FR MR GID. p. 5. 
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As one Zen proverb says: “Much talk about food will never still 
one’s hunger.”** Or again, “If the teaching of the Buddha cannot actually 
bring one to direct enlightenment, what difference remains between the 
worthless weeds and the bulky S#tras?” In this incident, obviously, there 
was nothing wrong with the remark made by the monk. The fault lay in 
his lack of a direct experience in prajfa-truth. This was why Lin-chi said: 
“The weeds have not been cleared out.” The monk then fought back and 
questioned Lin-chi, “But, in any circumstance can the Buddha cheat us at 
all?” Lin-chi said to him, “Where is the Buddha?” 

To a person who has no direct experience of the innate Buddhahood 
within himself, Buddha is merely a name, a notion or shadow which does 
not mean anything at all. This is why Lin-chi said mockingly to him, “Where 
is the Buddha?” 

A different kéan may even be clearer in illustrating this first method. 
One day when Lin-chi saw a monk approaching him, he raised the duster. 
The monk then bowed before him, but Lin-chi beat him. After a while 
another monk came. Lin-chi again raised his duster. When the monk paid 
no respect to him Lin-chi beat him also. The paying of respect or the not 
paying of respect was obviously not the real reason for the beating. The 
fact was that as soon as Lin-chi saw these two monks he immediately knew 
what kind of men they were. No matter whether they bowed or not, he 
beat them both. This shows clearly that what Lin-chi cared for was not 
the outward action but the inner realization of the person.” 

Now let us see how the second method, “to snatch away the object but 
save the person,” is applied. 

Once Lin-chi in a sermon said, “Upon the red flesh lump there is a True Man 
of No Position. He constantly goes in and comes out from the gate of your face. 
Those who have not seen him should try to see him.”: 

A monk then came forward and asked Lin-chi, “What is this True Man of No 
Position?” 

Lin-chi immediately descended from his seat and held the arm of the monk and 
said, “Say it! Say it!” [snatch away the person]. 

When the monk was just about to answer, Lin-chi released his arm, let him go, 


and said to him disdainfully, “What kind of dry dung is this True Man of No Posi- 
tion!” 


This is a typical example of “snatching away the object,” i.e., the topic 
in question or the notion one has in mind, The dan shows how the Zen 


™ Documentation not available. 


* See: SO Hy Bik WH SE HA OR Gib FH BK. p. 20. 


*Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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master sets the trap with a fancy idea and a strange name and waits for 
the clinging-bound and the constantly pursuing disciple to fall into it. This 
kind of surprising shock will not only knock all notions from one’s sequential 
thought but also bring one to the state of the beyond. 

The third method, “to snatch away both the person and object,” is a little 
deeper than the first two. The following kéan is a good example of it. 

One day Lin-chi was invited by his patron to give a sermon. When he ascended 
to his seat and was just about to preach, Ma-ku ji 4 came forward and asked him, 
“The All-Merciful One (Avalokitesvara) has a thousand arms and a thousand eyes. 
Which eye is the main eye?” 

Lin-chi answered him, “The All-Merciful One has one thousand eyes. Which 
eye is the main eye? Say it! Say it!” 

Ma-ku then forcibly dragged Lin-chi down from the seat and sat upon the seat 
himself. Lin-chi then walked very close to Ma-ku and said to him [very humbly}, 
“I do not understand, sir.” 

Ma-ku was just about to say something, when Lin-chi immediately dragged him 
down from the seat and again sat on the seat himself. Ma-ku then walked out of 
the hall. After Ma-ku walked out of the hall Lin-chi also descended from the seat, 
and no sermon was given.*4 


This kéan shows how both Lin-chi and Ma-ku tried to “snatch away” 
each other, and how both the questioner and the answerer had tried to strip 
off from each other every bit of objective understanding and subjective at- 
titude. The highlight of this 2dan is found in the last part of the story: 
after Lin-chi had ascended the seat for the second time, Ma-ku went out of 
the hall. When Lin-chi saw Ma-ku walk out of the hall, he also descended 
from the seat, and no sermon was given. If Ma-ku had not walked out, or 
if Lin-chi had not descended from his seat after Ma-ku’s departure but had 
remained on his seat as the victor, each of them would then have fallen 
into the trap of the other and would have been caught in the snare-of-cling- 
ings. Since it would require too many words to explain this dan in full 
detail, I have given here just a clue to its meaning and will let the reader 
find the explanation for himself. 

Now let us come to the fourth method, or the fourth domain of Zen 
understanding, “to snatch away neither the person nor the object.” 

Generally speaking, the kéans of this category are somewhat easier to 
understand. The legendary first Zen kan is a typical example of this meth- 
od. When Buddha Sakyamuni held the flower in his hand and smiled but 
uttered not one word before the congregation, no one in the assembly 
understood what the Buddha meant. But MahakaSyapa smiled quietly at 


™“Tbid., p. 3. 
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the Buddha as if he fully understood the purport of the Enlightened One. 
The Buddha then said, “I have the treasure of the unmistakable teachings, 
the wonderful mind of nirvana, the true form without form, the marvelous 
and subtle dharma, beyond all words, the teaching to be given and trans- 
mitted outside of the [regular Buddhist} doctrines. I have now handed it 
to MahakaSyapa.”*° 

Also, the well-known Zen saying, “Mountain is mountain, water is water; 
when I am hungry I eat, when I feel sleepy I sleep; I do not search for the 
Buddha, or look for dharma, yet I always render my obeisance to the Bud- 
dha.” 

Another interesting story may also be helpful in understanding the dans 
which illustrate the fourth domain of Zen understanding. 

One day Lin-chi was standing in front of the hall. When he saw Huang- 
po (Lin-chi’s Master) coming, he closed his eyes. Huang-po pretended 
that he was frightened (by Lin-chi) and returned to his room. Then Lin- 
chi came to his Master’s room, bowed down before him, and thanked him.** 

My interpretation of the story is this: When Lin-chi saw his Master com- 
ing, he purposely closed his eyes, completely disregarding and rejecting 
his revered Master—this would snatch away both the person and object. 
However, Huang-po was even more profound than Lin-chi. He mockingly 
pretended to be frightened by this blow. Lin-chi’s intention was brought 
out into the open, and his blow thus missed its mark. Surpassed by his Master 
in profundity and with his understanding sharpened, Lin-chi went to his 
Master’s room to thank him and to pay his respects. If my interpretation 
of this kdan is correct, this story shows the sword-clashing between a sage 
of the third domain (Lin-chi) and a sage of the fourth domain (Huang- 
po). The result was the complete defeat of Lin-chi—his eloquence of clos- 
ing his eyes was utterly overrun by his Master’s taunting gesture. What 
choice did Lin-chi have but to bow down at the feet of his Master and thank 
him heartily? 

With the foregoing explanations of Lin-chi’s Four Distinguishments, 
the reader may now have a general idea of how Zen masters express them- 
selves and instruct their disciples at different levels. A full discussion of 
the Four Distinguishments must await another time. 

Besides the Four Distinguishments of Lin-chi, Tung-shan’s #4 1) (807— 
869) doctrine of Wu Wei Chin Ch’éng &. te # R™ is surely the most im- 
portant subject of Zen Buddhism that one must study before he can hope 


*See: St Fi (i HF SR 4 — FE Transmission of The Lamp, Book I, p. 4. 
See: SO HH Bik TM SE HA WH Gi THER. p. 26. 


*"See: “Five Positions of the King and the Minister,” p. 11. 
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to understand Zen dans in an intelligible and systematic way. Wu Wet 
Chiin Ch’éng is no doubt one of the most intellectual products of Zen, a 
crowning achievement of Tung-shan and Ts’ao-shan ( # ill ). 


Vv 


Zen is the most difficult, puzzling, and complicated subject in the field 
of Buddhist study. To understand Zen, even on an intellectual level, one 
must be well-versed in the philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism and also ac- 
quainted with the unique traditions of Ch’an (Zen). In addition to these 
requirements, one must also have some direct Zen experience through actual 
practice, because, after all, the essence of Zen consists in one’s own direct 
personal experience, not in philosophical speculation. All these factors 
make Zen extremely difficult to study and to explain. Owing to the com- 
plexity «nd profundity of Zen Buddhism, no one is able to portray it in a 
flawless manner. To use the Chinese expression, Zen is something round 
and rolling, slippery and slick (  #### )—wungraspable and indescrib- 
able. A perfect picture of Zen is therefore impossible to paint. When one 
side is brightly lighted, the other side is often obscured; when one aspect 
is stressed, the other aspect is often distorted. Therefore, a balanced way of 
introducing Zen becomes all the more desirable and necessary. 

By introducing Zen Buddhism in a balanced way, I mean to say that all 
important facets of Zen should be presented in an even and impartial man- 
ner. Both the negative and positive aspects should be introduced— its evasive- 
ness as well as its immediacy, its passiveness as well as its dynamics, its in- 
telligibility as well as its unintelligibility, etc—all should be elaborated. 
To understand Zen one must study it from all its different angles. This is 
to say, One must study it historically, psychologically, and philosophically, 
as well as from its literary, yogic, and spiritual frames of reference. It is 
only through studying it from all these different angles and levels that one 
may reach a correct and impartial understanding of Zen. I have tried to 
comment on some of the important facets of Zen which have been hitherto 
neglected or distorted, or never introduced, so as to present the balanced 
explanation which is necessary for real understanding. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By Pravas Jivan Chaudhury. Calcutta: Progres- 
sive Publishers, 1955. Pp. viii + 184. 


Dr. Chaudhury, who is a professor at the Presidency College in Cal- 
cutta, is as familiar with Western philosophy of science as he is with the great tradi- 
tions of Hindu philosophy. He is therefore in a unique position to deal with the task 
he has set for himself in this book—the task, namely, of developing and integrating 
Eastern and Western thought in the well-defined area of philosophy of science. 

The book, for which E. A. Burtt, of Cornell University, has written a Foreword, 
consists of a series of essays, some of which have been published in learned journals 
in India and in the United States, and all of which deal with some phase of the 
philosophy of science. The topics discussed include: “Philosophy of Science, Its 
Nature and Function”; “Science and Common Sense”; “The Problem of Induc- 
tion”; “Epistemological Consequences of the New Physics”; “Science and Truth”; 
“Physical Science and Normative Ethics”; “Indeterminacy and Free Will”; “Science 
and Idealism”; and several others. All of these essays reveal the author's fine sen- 
sitivity to crucial issues and his familiarity with the literature in the field. Although 
the essays are somewhat uneven in quality and in their treatment of the topics 
under discussion, they are all stimulating and deserve close attention. 

The real merit of the book, however, is not that the author makes major con- 
tributions to Western philosophy of science as such but that he places this philosophy 
into a new perspective and views it in parallel with Hindu traditions, his thesis 
being that some of the puzzling problems in the field of philosophy of science can 
be solved only by a return to the insights of Vedanta seers. In pursuing this thesis, 
Chaudhury aligns himself with Western idealists and with Hindu mystics, arguing 
that, although the world is objectively real “on the empirical level” (p. 115), it is but 
a “projection” (p. 178) by the self when viewed from “the transcendental level” 
(p. 115). The transition from the “sense level” to the “transcendental level” is 
achieved through “critical reflection.” In other words, Chaudhury finds that “science 
has as its logical and psychological basis a realistic faith, but it leads and gives 
way to an idealistic one through a process of transcendental criticism” (pp. 181- 
182). 

Even though philosophers steeped in the traditions of the West and empiri- 
cistically oriented may be unwilling to accept the author's conclusion, Chaudhury’s 
book deserves close study as a remarkable contribution to a better understanding 
between philosophers of the East and the West, and it provides an epistemological 
challenge for Western philosophers of science—W. H. WERKMEISTER, University 
of Southern Californsa. 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, Volume 4. THE RELIGIONS. Edited 
by Haridas Bhattacharyya. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Calcutta: The Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956. Pp. xix + 775. 


The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India was published 
in 1937 and consisted of three volumes only. It has been out of print for many 
years and has been difficult to locate. The present edition is a considerably enlarged 
one, and the older articles have been brought up to date, with much new mate- 
tial added. This volume, like the others projected, is in a sense complete in itself, 
with its own bibliography and index. Volumes 3 and 4 in the series have been 
brought out first since they did not require such a large proportion of fresh material 
as the others. The editorial work on these two volumes was completed before the 
editor's death early in 1956. A 25-page introduction to Volume 4 has been written 
by Dr. Bhagavan Das, outstanding Indian savant. The remainder of the volume 
consists of 45 articles, 22 of which appeared in the first edition. The six major sub- 
divisions of the volume are: I. “Religious Sects and Cults”; II. “The Saints and 
Their Teachings”; III. “Religion in Practice”; IV. “Religions From Beyond the 
Border”; V. “Some Modern Reform Movements”; VI. “Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual 
Renaissance.” 

Volume 3 deals specifically with the philosophies of India, whereas the present 
volume is concerned with the religions. In one sense this is a purely arbitrary divi- 
sion, necessary for practical purposes and not too pertinent to the Indian approach 
to philosophy and religion. Philosophical thought tends to be more conceptual, 
logical, and systematic, whereas religious thought tends to be more poetic, mythical, 
evocative, and mystical. Yet traditional Indian seers would never think of trying 
to drive as hard and fast a line between these two emphases in man’s search for a 
meaningful interpretation and realization of the living process, or reality, as many 
Occidental thinkers do, for philosophical thought, to the extent that it is truly vital 
in a humane sense, is existential even as profound religious searching is. 

An interpreter of Indian thought like René Guénon goes so far as to insist that 
in India there is no such thing as “religion,” only metaphysic. Religion, for him, 
is an expression of the sentiments and is inevitably. anthropomorphic. Metaphysic 
is interested in arriving at universal truths, and the factor of sentiment is nil. How- 
ever, even on Guénon’s own terms, there is a great deal of religion in India, for 
it is the popular bhakti cults which appeal to the masses at large, not the more 
subtle insights of the seers. Most of the sects and cults, and the accompanying rituals, 
saints, and hymns described in the volume under review pertain not to the phil- 
osophical tradition of India primarily, nor to what Guénen and Coomaraswamy 
have called metaphysic, but to religion as that term is commonly used in the Occident. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture deserves commendation for its 
leadership in this project in making available in the English language so many excel- 
lent volumes bearing upon the life and thought of India. 

The volume is very well done and every student of Indian religions, especially 
those who teach college courses in the area of Indian religion, will do well to have 
a copy close at hand—FioypD H. Ross, Southern California School of Theology. 
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THE DESTINY OF THE MIND, EAST AND WEST. By William S. Haas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 327. 


This book is important because it helps us to understand the deep- 
going contrast between the prevalent attitudes toward reality, of the East and the 
West, of Asia and Europe-America. The author modestly disclaims rigid proof of 
his thesis, though naturally he believes he has given enough evidence to justify it 
to an open-minded reader. He calls it “vision.” “Indeed, this book is the exposition 
and justification of a scientific vision. And it is an inherent characteristic of a vision 
that its origin can never be fully demonstrated” (p. 9). 

With this in mind, let us see what his vision reveais. It finds as the basic con- 
trast of the Eastern and Western minds “the existence of two clearly definable forms 
of consciousness” (p. 10), the one mainly in the East, the other in the West. Look 
first, then, at the Western type. “Greek and Roman civilization fanned out and 
gave to the European continent its lasting foundations and its intellectual tools” 
(p. 14). “. . . the Greeks created their own world. And this was the matrix of 
Western civilization. Then the Greek spark sprang over to cognate Rome. Hence- 
forth, this classic culture shaped the body of mediaeval civilization, Rome giving 
to the Church its visible organization and Greek philosophical thought permeating 
the structure of its dogma. Europe, thus integrated by Westernized Christianity, at 
last proceeded to the scientific and technical stage, which was based on the seculariza- 
tion of the mediaeval world conception and conditioned by the interest of the 
Greeks in science, biology, and medicine” (p. 14). “The Greeks esteemed reason 
as presiding over the harmonious formation of man” (p. 21). So came about the 
essentially intellectual attitude of the modern West: reality is objective, outside man’s 
mind, to be explored by reason—i.e., science. As to the East: “In every way the 
Eastern scene is the opposite of the Western” (p. 37). To the West, time is funda- 
mental, as it makes for progress in knowledge of the world; to the East it is well- 
nigh negligible. The Eastern religions have continued relatively unchanged, science 
aroused little interest; the concern was with the salvation of the individual. Its 
interest was subjectwe. Its world was the inner rather than the outer world. And 
if each of the Eastern religious moral codes, general attitudes to life, had its own 
approach to salvation different from the others, that did not lead to fighting, as it 
did with the differing sects of Christianity, because each Eastern religion was 
concerned only with its own way of working, and did not bother about the rest. 
Its subjectivity went with tolerance, indifference to those others. And the like with 
the different Eastern nations. Each felt its own forms of government self-sufficient, 
final; no bother about the others. Whereas in the West the nations fought, and still 
fight, each for the supreme power, each for the realization of its form of govern- 
ment over the whole world. Witness the clash of communism and democracy today! 
But for the Easterner, his way of life “involved a complete independence of every- 
thing outside its own world” (p. 59). In contrast with the “violently agitated waters 
of Western social and political history, the situation in the East was an ocean only 
stirred on the surface by gentle winds” (p. 67). “Never was the East guided by a 
new and revolutionary idea of man destined to interfere with actual conditions in 
order to mould and reform them” (p. 81). On the other hand, the history of the 
West shows “a life of almost uninterrupted political and social unrest” (p. 82). 
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And he might have added, of religious unrest ever since the Protestant revolt against 
the One Church. And it goes with all this, indeed is the source of all this, that 
“the Eastern mind . . . does not look for reality in the objective and least of all 
in the physical world” (p. 130). For it, “From the very beginning, the main 
problem was to secure an unassailable position for man in the face of all that exists 
within and around him” (p. 149). “Western knowledge is acquired and preserved 
by conceptual thought. But Eastern knowledge . . . treasures its achievements . . 
in states of consciousness” (p. 160)—“a state of mind other than an intellectual 
act” (p. 164). In sum: “Eastern cognition is interested in consciousness itself. 
Western cognition is interested in the objects of comsciousness” (p. 167, italics in 
text). For the East, “Pure consciousness is not only possible. The very essence of 
consciousness is to be free from any object” (p. 168). Which is why the Vedantist 
so often compares the supreme experience with dreamless sleep—not at all uncon- 
sciousness, just consciousness with no external object. Again to repeat: “In the 
‘mind of the East the subject holds the predominant place occupied by the object 
in the West” (p. 180) while at the same time “the subject is not an object of 
conceptual knowledge” (p. 181). There is no science of psychology here. Or again: 
“Eastern knowledge is a form of being. . . . Western knowledge is a form of having” 
(p. 182). But of course “the state of pure consciousness . . . by its very nature... . 
transcends expression” (p. 187) and “remains ever beyond the reach of the Western 
mind” (p. 188). 

Well, the above states the main thesis of the book. We need not go into the 
details of the chapters on Art, Artistry and Style, on the Yoga Technique, and 
others, save for a statement in the latter: “At the height of his fulfillment, the man 
of the East stands utterly alone” (p. 232) .... “a monadic loneliness together with 
an essential self-sufficiency” (p. 233). Western Christian love is not necessary, though 
it may be present, as it was with Gautama. Even so, “when the Buddha. makes his 
decision {to put off Nirvana as long as his fellow men are in misery} he is {already} 
the perfect being” (p. 233). He did not meed to decide that way. 

This subjectivism of the East, its final satisfaction with the perfected inner life, 
explains why the Eastern nations have not striven for a political world-mastery, as 
have the Western. Surely so far it is good. 

In any case, the two views cannot be combined: “The West cannot give up its 
evolutionary nature and its conceptual thought, nor can the East abandon the state- 
character of its existence and cognition. For either to do so would be to deny and 
to end its true life” (p. 281). 

The author points no way to a reconciliation, a marriage of the two in a future 
civilization: “. . . the aim has been to show some of the major problems hiding 
behind such terms as the meeting of the East and West” (p. 283). As to a genuine 
union on the metaphysical or religious level, in fact, he declares: “ . . . any attempt 
at compromise, exchange and interpenetration would mean suicide or destruction 
of the other individual or civilization” (p. 283). The two ways of consciousness 
“, .. are comparable to parallels which meet at infinity” (p. 284). 

Does he then feel that his analysis of Eastern and Western civilizations penetrates 
to their very roots? Here at the end he returns to what he said at the beginning— 
see the first quotations in this review. “True,” he admits, “the philosophy of history 
will always have to be speculative” (p. 321). Yet he does claim a true vision of 
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these civilizations, though not barring further visions to come: “Thus on the one 
hand, the comparative civilization of West and East has been presented with a 
secure orientation. On the other, the philosophy of history may recognize the pos- 
sibility of a new start from new foundations” (p. 322). So ends this interesting 
and suggestive work. Let the scholars decide how far the vision is justified. We 
have but one critical question: Why did the writer not even mention the monu- 
mental work of Northrop, The Meeting of East and West?—WiLMON H. SHELDON, 
Yale University. 


VIVEKANANDA: THE YOGAS AND OTHER WORKS. Edited by Swami Nik- 
bilananda. Revised edition. New York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1953. 
Pp. xii + 978. 


Swami Nikhilananda and the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center 
have made a major contribution to philosophical and religious scholarship in the 
publication of this massive compendium of writings of Vivekananda (Narendranath 
Datta) together with an extensive life of the philosopher-saint. The biography, done 
by Nikhilananda, is a vivid and moving account of the youth, education, dedica- 
tion, and ministry of a great-souled teacher who was a close disciple of Ramakrishna 


_ and who did more perhaps than any other person to bring attention to his master’s 


work as well as to introduce America to Vedantic thought and Yoga discipline. 

The story of Vivekananda’s life is simply, and one might say lovingly, recounted 
by Nikhilananda with such effectiveness as not only to inform the reader of the 
salient facts of the teacher's experiences in India, in Europe, and in America, where 
he addressed the 1893 Parliament of Religions at Chicago and engaged then and 
later in 1899-1900 in extensive lecture and teaching activities, but also to give 
intimate glimpses of his thought and character. More than that, when taken together 
with Vivekananda’s writings, it inducts the reader quite sympathetically into the 
mental and moral framework of the India of a few decades ago and reveals much 
of the character of Hinduism together with the old culture’s appreciation and crit- 
icism of the Occident. 

The volume brings together a large number of formal addresses, miscellaneous 
lectures, informal conversations given in English to English and American audiences, 
and poems and personal letters, and all of these together with the biography el- 
oquently describe the struggles, aspirations, disappointments, humor, and downright 
humanness of Vivekananda. 

The most substantial elements of the volume are the treatises—under the head- 
ings of “Jiana-,” “Bhakti-,” “Karma-,” and “Raja-Yoga”—on the fundamental doc- 
trines and practices of yoga, with considerable attention given to the foundations 
of Yoga in the Sarnkhya philosophy. The section devoted to Ji#ana-Yoga comprises 
a miscellany of philosophical essays originally given as addresses in London and 
America. The section on Raja-Yoga is a presentation of the Yoga aphorisms of Pa- 
tafijali, together with Vivekananda’s running commentary and interpretation. 

It is especially in the more informal pieces, however, that the reader encounters 
Hindu thought, attitude, and discipline within the genuine context of a life being 
lived on a noble but very real plane, where the tensions between meditation and 
action, samadhi and morality, withdrawal and participation are frankly admitted 
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and exhibited, and where the cosmopolitanism of a learned and sophisticated philos- 
opher inhabits perhaps somewhat uneasily the soul of a simple and committed saint. 
European and American civilization had a profound hold on Vivekananda, for he 
thought he saw in their industrial and democratic ideal and in their science and 
technology, however much he abhorred their materialism, the only hope for the 
eventual elimination of the mass poverty and ignorance that had so long denied his 
own people the achievement of a genuinely spiritual end. He hoped that contact 
with Occidental culture might inspire a genuine reform and renascence of Hinduism 
and define a new center around which the old faith might be nurtured. In 1893 
Vivekananda complained eloquently: “You Christians who are so fond of sending 
out missionaries to save the souls of the heathen—why do you not try to save their 
bodies from starvation? . . . the crying need in the East is not religion—they have 
religion enough; it is bread that the suffering millions of burning India cry out for 
with parched throats. . . . It is an insult to starving people to offer them religion; 
it is an insult to a starving man to teach him metaphysics” (p. 194). 

It is just here, of course, that Vivekananda faced, as India now faces, a major 
dilemma. Only in an industrialized society, the society toward which India is now 
apparently slowly moving, will the millions find adequate bread. And it is this 
kind of society that inevitably means the mechanization and material values that 
the Hindu teacher so thoroughly abhorred. Yet, one suspects that Vivekananda 
sensed that some material values are real values despite their materiality, and, even 
though his criticisms of Western ideas, attitudes, and actions were incisive and not 
infrequently bitter, there were apparently times when he discerned a quite genuine 
spiritual and moral quality in the American and European life and character. 

It is time for Occidentals of intelligence and goodwill to seek sincerely an under- 
standing and appreciation of Asian thought and practice, not simply out of culti- 
vated curiosity or the sophisticated desire to fertilize their own culture, but because 
the Asian ideas may be true and the practice right. And it is also time for the 
Orient to look at least beneath the surface of Western nationalism and commercialism 
to see if the West does not have more to offer than technology and efficient fiscal 
practices, though the value of these for human welfare today should not be written 
off too lightly. 

There can be little question that Asia has cultivated a better knowledge and 
understanding of Western culture than has the Occident of Eastern culture. This 
has been due, of course, as far as India is concerned, especially to the relations of 
India and the British, resulting in a wide use of the English language by educated 
Hindus and Muslims, as well as in the education of many Indian intellectual leaders 
in British universities. It would appear, however, that the high level of intellectual 
cosmopolitanism of Indian scholars and thinkers often does not reflect an equivalent 
appreciation of just what it is that the West prizes in its value concepts and com- 
mitments, in its metaphysical systems and its science, and in its technology and social 
organization. Too often the Hindu commentaries on the West are too obsessed with 
Western materialism and commercialism to appreciate the genuine spirituality and 
moral stamina that characterize much Occidental character and achievement, or are 
too much concerned with Western technology to give adequate recognition to the 
monumental character of the achievement of the scientific knowledge that to date 
is largely an Occidental product. And Western scholars in recent years, rightfully 
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anxious to compensate for the Occident’s past invasion of Asian prerogatives and 
for the exploitation of Asian resources, both human and natural, have all too often 
been apologetic and have encouraged the disparagement of Occidental life and 
thought. 

Now, Vivekananda, who flourished half a cenutry ago, was by no means a major 
offender in these matters. On the contrary, he discerned genuine and profound 
values in American and European culture. Nevertheless, he seemed to be rather 
typical in failing to appreciate the full character of Occidental culture and in failing 
to grasp the fact that in all probability an important relationship obtains between 
the Western values he coveted and the Western philosophy and religion against 
which his own philosophy was so clearly set. Here again is the not uncommon 
description of the Orient as spiritual and the Occident as materialistic. “It is also 
fitting that when the Oriental wants to learn about machine making, he should sit 
at the feet of the Occidental and learn from him. When the Occident wants to learn 
about the Spirit, about God, about the soul, about the meaning and the mystery of 
this universe, he {sic} must sit at the feet of the Orient” (p. 698). That Vivekan- 
anda visited the Occident at a time when spiritual values there were not exactly 
flourishing must be taken into consideration. But he, like so many other Asians, 
missed the point that even the material gains of Western society are in various ways 
grounded in what may justly be described as spiritual foundations. It is not a pro- 
found perception, for instance, that overlooks the passionate commitment to truth 
that has inspired Occidental science and made Occidental machines a possibility. 

Moreover, if it were possible to discern the intricate internal workings of a com- 
plex culture, it is not unlikely that those very values which Vivekananda sought 
from the West, literacy and adequate food for starving millions, are not entirely 
unrelated to ideas of God and the soul that the West has long cherished and culti- 
vated. And the individualism that Vivekananda rightfully sensed was basic to those 
values may have same relevance to the pluralism that has so commonly infected 
Western metaphysics and which from the standpoint of his own monistic absolutism 
he judged to be the product of those who see only the externals of reality. Or, at 
the risk of pushing the point too far, one might even venture to speculate that 
societies will not devote themselves assiduously to the tasks of food and education 
if they are genuinely committed to the idea that “We have nothing to do but stand 
aside and let God work” (p. 518), that “evil is a delusion” (p. 918), and that 
“God . . . does not see iniquity and cannot be angry” (p. 526), for good and evil 
are the | same, since “both are merely God's ‘play’” (p. 517). 

Nor should Western scholars be complacent about the not unfamiliar claim that 
what religion the Occident does have (at one point Vivekananda described American 
religious practice as “either hypocrisy or fanaticism”) is of Oriental origin. It is a 
specious argument that prompts Hindus to insist on describing Semitic religion, 
one of the chief foundations of Western culture and at so many basic points so 
fundamentally at variance with Hindu religion, as Oriental rather than Occidental. 
This assumption, perhaps, accounts for such distortions of Occidental religious ori- 
gins as the description by Vivekananda of Jesus as one who “never talks of this 
world and of this life” (p. 717). Moreover, it is not irrelevant to comment here 
that the inclusiveness and universalism that characterize so much Hindu thought, 
religion, and attitude quite certainly are in many ways to be admired and emulated. 
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They are indicative of intellectual generosity and a quality of open-mindedness. But 
the West should recognize, nevertheless, that some Western ideas, attitudes, and 
facts cannot be included in the loose and liberal Hindu system without suffering 
genuine distortion in their essential character. Perhaps the Occident should be slow 
in accepting the easy assimilation to which it is sometimes invited. 

This is not to say that the West cannot learn and learn greatly from the East 
through philosophers like Vivekananda. It can and it should, and it has and it will. 
But it is to say that Westerners need feel no compulsion to apologize for, or to dis- 
credit, their own cultural inheritance, which like that of the East is the product of 
profound insight, perception, and thought. And it is to say also, as Vivekananda 
would have said, that, in the attempt to achieve intercultural understanding, appre- 
ciation, and exchange, nothing genuinely is to be gained by denying the reality of 
basic and far-reaching differences—STERLING M. MCMuRRIN, Unwersity of Utah. 


ACARYA SRI VIJAYAVALLABHASUORI SMARAKA GRANTHA. Bombay: Sri 
Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, 1956. Pp. 19 + 102 + 184+ 17 + 140 + 8 + 175. 
116 plates. 


This is a very elaborate memorial volume to Vijayavallabhasiriji, 
who died in 1954 after more than 67 years of service as a sadhu to the people of 
western India and the Punjab. The text is in Gujarati, Hindi, and English. More 
than a quarter of the text consists of tributes to the Acarya, the larger part in Guja- 
rati, his native language. While this volume contains very little that is strictly phil- 
osophical, it does consider many important phases of Jaina culture. 

Of the articles, 32 are in Gujarati, 16 in Hindi, and 21 in English. They cover a 
wide range of Jain doctrine, literature, language, and archaeology. The contributors 
include a large number of Indian scholars and a few foreigners—Jains, ‘non-Jains, 
sadhus, and laymen. The Gujarati and Hindi sections have more new material than 
the English. Of special interest to European scholars, perhaps, are “Prathamanuyoga- 
S4stra ane tena Praneta Sthavira Aryakalaka” by Muni Sti Punyavijayaji in Gujarati 
and “Suvarnabhimi mei Kalakacarya” by Dr. U. P. Shah in Hindi. “Bhattaraka 
KanakakuSala aur Kufvarakusala” by Agaracandaji Nahata tells about a second, lit- 
tle-known Kanakakuéala. His gwru’s name was PratapakuSala, and so he cannot be 
the one listed by Velankar, who was the pupil of Somaprabha (cf. JAOS 68, p. 168). 

The English section has several articles on subjects that have been treated quite 
often in recent years, but perhaps should not be omitted from an inclusive Jain 
volume, e.g., “Structural Evolution and the Doctrine of Karma,” “The Message of 
the Religion of Ahirnsa,” “Jainism: A Way of Life,’ “Fundamental Principles of 
Jainism,” and several rather general topics. Dr. N. M. Tatia’s “Acarya Haribhadra’s 
Comparative Studies in Yoga” is taken from his book, Studies im Jain Philosophy, 
although it is not so stated. 

Dr. Deo’s “Some Aspects of Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence” has interesting mate- 
rial of a highly technical nature not easily available, although the author has a thesis 
on the subject. Professor Jain’s “Jamali: His Life and Point of Difference from Lord 
Mahavira” has a useful summary of the relations between Mahavira and Jamiéli. 
They are described also in considerable detail by Hemacandra in the Trisas¢# (10.8.32- 
106). Hemacandra accepts the tradition that Jamali was Mahavira’s nephew and 
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son-in-law. Though a minor point, a rajoharana is not a cloth (p. 62 n.), but a 
small broom with a woolen head. It can be seen in the photographs of sadhus in 
this volume. Dr. Upadhye’s “Dhirtakhyana in the Nisitha-cirni” is an interesting 
addition to that division of folk lore. 

One outstanding feature of the volume is the space devoted to archaeology. In 
the English section, Dr. Bruhn gives a very specialized study of the iconography of 
a Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho. Dr. U. P. Shah has an article: “Jaya-Group of 
Goddesses.” (Surely the second group of names in the last paragraph of page 127 
should be masculine.) Throughout, there are numerous articles on statues, inscrip- 
tions, manuscripts, an interesting old bell, etc. There are 99 plates connected with 
the articles, photographs of Jain temples, etc., of exceptional quality, including 
beautiful reproductions of colored illustrated manuscripts. If these plates were num- 
bered, it would be easier to use them and refer to them. 

There is one deficiency in many of the articles: insufficient bibliographical data. 
The name alone of a book referred to is often of little use to the reader. Even if it 
is a well-known work, various editions make full information necessary. 

The printing is unusually satisfactory, with good-sized clear type. There are very 
few printer's errors. 

It is a volume that every student of Jainism will find useful, but, of course, its 
greatest usefulness will be for those who can read Gujarati and also to a lesser degree 
for those who read Hindi—HELEN M. JOHNSON, Osceola, Missouri. 
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munalism. A. VENKAPPA SASTRI, Indian Influence Upon English Literature—I: 
The English Initiative. PETER MALEKIN, The Inner Life of Socialism—An Inter- 
view with Professor G. D. H. Cole. ANON., Intellectual Freedom. K. S. RAMA- 
SWAMI SASTRI, Whither Modern Humanity? 


XXVII (10), October, 1956; SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Gandhiji on the 
Simple Life. ANON., Industrialization and Happiness. E. G. LEE, Christianity and 
Contemporary Experience. A. VENKAPPA SASTRI, Indian Influence Upon English 
Literature—II—The Return Movement. C. V. SRINIVASA MURPHY, Some Aspects 
of Existentialism. ANON., Good Advice. 


XXVII (11), November, 1956: Religious Unity—A Felt Need or a Fact?: WiL- 
LIAM MONTGOMERY WATT, I—The Meeting of Religions: A Sociological View. 
SIDNEY SPENCER, II—The Unity of Religions. JOHN E. OWEN, II]—Functional 
Religion. PARNELL BRADBURY, G.BS.: Defender of Animal Outsiders. ANON, 
The Law of Compensation. The Spirit and Substance of Indian Philosophy: P. 
NAGARAJAO RAO, I—Spiritual Existence and Reason. 


XXVII (12), December, 1956: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Kingdom 
of God. “C.V.H.,” The Conflicting Roles of Women—New Motifs in the Indian 
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Social Pattern. J. M. GANGULI, Fear and Its Phantom. KENNETH T. DUTFIELD, 
The Ideal and the Real. ANON., Our Civilization! The Spirit and Substance of 
Indian Philosophy: P. NAGARAJA RAO, II—Ethics and the Spiritual Life. 


ASIA MAJOR (London), V, 1956: M. HONDA and E. B. CEADEL, A Survey of 
Japanese Contributions to Manchurian Studies. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (4), 1956. 


BIGAKU (AESTHETICS), VI (3), December, 1955: MAsuUMI IWASAKI, The 
Limit of FormativeArts. MASAO KUSUNAGI, The Existential Character of Art. 
CHIKASHI OHARA, Arts and “Weltanschauung”: On the Construction of Dilthey’s 
Artistic World. Kozo HATTorRI, Baroque-Style in Music, Introduction and Part 
I. TSUNEYOSHI TSUZUMI, The Essence of the Aesthetic Object (2). 


VI (4), March, 1956: TATSUO ONARI, Some Problems of the Torso. TARO Su- 
GUWARA, Birth of the Modern Theatre (2). YOs1O NOMuRA, Some Problems 
Concerning a Comparative Philosophy of Arts. KAZU UEHARA Space-Expression 
in the Religious Pictures—in Connection with the Theme of the Pictures Painted 
on Tamamushi-Zushi. KOICHI ISHIKAWA, Realism in the Problem of Artistic 
Expression, Part I (2). Kozo HATTORI, Baroque-Style in Music, Part I (2). 


VII (1), May, 1956: TAICHIRO KOBAYASHI, An Interpretation of Shunpu-Batei- 
kyoku by the Method of Positive Art Science. NIHEI NAKAMURA, On the Autonomy 
of Art History. SHIGENOBU KIMURA, About the View of Art in Primitive Art. 
KIMIMASA ABE, Space in Modern Architecture. KENSHI GOTO, The Technical 
in Art. A “Register of Lectures on Aesthetics and Related Subjects in Colleges 
and Universities—1956” is included in this issue. 


VII (2), September, 1956: MASATUGU INOUE, The Method of Aesthetics. To- 
MIKO MOCHIZUKI, The Problem of Character in Art. SHIN AIZU, The Angel's 
World by R. M. Rilke. TADASHI SUGINO, A Modus of Narration in the Modern 
Novel. KE1j1 ASANUMA, Structure-Analysis of Film. Also included in this issue 
is the “Program of the 7th Congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics,” and 
a “Selective Bibliography for Aesthetics—1955.” 


VII (3), December, 1956: ElicHIRO KuRODA, The Limit of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing. YOICHI IMURA, One Side of Plato's View on Art—On the Mania in “Phae- 
drus.” SHUN ETOH, Aesthetical Analysis about “the way of Feeling.” MASAMITI 
KITAYAMA, Beauty and Consciousness. YOSHIAKI INUI, Naturalism in Gothic 
Art. Also included in this issue: “Report of the 3rd International Congress on 
Aesthetics,” by T. TAKEUCHI, and a “Report of the 7th National Congress of the 
Japanese Society for Aesthetics.” 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), X (3), 1956: Philosophie, Sciences Humaines- 
X (4), 1956: Philosophie, Sciences Humaines. 
X: Tables ( Auteurs—Concepts ). 

BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai, Japan), XX (4), July, 1956: Y. MrvAsaKA, The 
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Conception of Time in the Vaisesika School and Madhyamika School. R. NAKA- 
MURA, Two Problems on the History of Samkhya. 


XX (5), September, 1956: R. HARADA, The Logic of the Gukansho. T. FURUTA, 
The Significance of the Tannisho in the History of Thought. T. KUMAGAI, A Study 
of Kuya and His Relations with the Origin of the Jodo Sect. 


HAVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Baltimore), XIX (3-4), December, 
1956. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), V (1), July, 1956: T. M. P. Ma- 
HADEVAN, The Re-discovery of Man. K. M. PANIKKAR, The Understanding of 
Indian History. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Asoka and His Inscriptions. TRI- 
PURARI CHAKRAVARTI, The Message of the Mahabharata) MANOMOHAN GHOSH, 
India’s Living Buddhism. A. GHOSH, The Nature of Buddhist Art. ANON., The 
Buddha Anniversary Celebrations in India. 


V (2), October, 1956: RAJENDRA PRASAD, Buddha and the Modern World. 
MAHATMA GANDHI and SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, Buddha’s Denial of God and 
the Self. K. M. PANIKKAR, India Old and New. SUNIL CHANDRA SARKAR, The 
Educational Philosophy of Tagore. A. N. UPADHYE, The Ethics of the Jainas. 
A. D. PUSALKER, The Historical Literature of the Ancient Indians. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), VII (3), July, 1956: S. H. BERGMAN, God and Man in Mod- 
ern Thought. 


VII (4), October, 1956: SINAI Uco, Relations Between Psychology and Philosophy 
in Contemporary Thought. 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Baltimore), XV (1), Sep- 
tember, 1956. 


XV (2), December, 1956: THOMAS MUNRO, Suggestion and Symbolism in the 
Arts. SOPHIA DELZA, The Classic Chinese Theater. JAMES P. MCCORMICK, Japan: 
the Mask and the Mask-like Face. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Catharsis in the 
Light of Indian Aesthetics. T. M., The Third International Congress on Aesthetics. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), LXXVI 
(3), July-September, 1956: H. G. CREEL, What is Taoism? J. A. B. VAN BUI- 
TENEN, Studies in Samkhya (1). P. E. DUMONT, A Note on Taittiriya Brahmana 
3.2.8a-2. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (Lancaster, Pa.), XVII (4), October, 
1956: R. H. Hurtsutr III, David Hume and Scientific Theism. WILLIAM H. 
HAy, Paul Carus: Philosophy on the Frontier. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXIV (7), July, 1956: PANDiIT M. GUNASIRI 
MAHA THERA, Buddha Jayanti Address. C. NYANASATTA THERA, Twenty-Five 
Centuries of Buddhism. A. A. G. BENNETT, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature. Speech by 
the President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, at the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations 
in New Delhi. Speech by the Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, at the Laying 
of the Foundation Stone of the Buddha Jayanti Monument, New Delhi. 
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LXIV (8), August, 1956: P. V. BAPAT, A Glimpse of Buddhist China Today. 


A. A. G, BENNETT, Sanskrit Buddhist Literature. EDITORIAL, The Origin of 
Buddhism. 


LXIV (9), September, 1956: A. A. G. BENNETT, trans., The Buddha's Teaching 
in the Digha Nikaya Suttas XVI. C. NYANASATTA THERA, Buddhism in Its 
Relation to Other Indian and Western Philosophies and Religions. 


LXIV (10), October, 1956: ANON., On Returning Good for Evil—The Sutta of 
42 sections. AYA BROUGHTON, Buddhism and Japanese Art. C. NYANASATTA 
THERA, The Problems of Buddhism. 


LXIV (11), November, 1956: C. NYANASATTA THERA, The Heart of Buddhism. 
A. A. G. BENNETT, The Buddha's Teaching in the Digha-Nikaya Suttas I-XVI. 


BHIKKHU H. SADDHATISSA, A New Chapter Begins in the History of Modern 
India. 


LXIV (12), December, 1956: Buddhism’s Contribution to Art, Letters, and Philos- 
ophy: J. VIJAYATUNGA, I—The Contribution of Buddhism to Art; P. L. VAIDYA, 
II—The Contribution of Buddhism to Letters; E. A. Burtt, I1]—The Contribution 
of Buddhism to Philosophic Thought. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Buddha's Teach- 
ing in the Digha-Nikaya Suttas I~XVI. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXI (2), August, 1956: EDwARD CONZE, The 


Heart Sutra Explained—IV. D. P. MEHTA, Early Indian Religious Thought. I. B. 
Horner, Jataka Stories. 


XXXI (3), November, 1956: CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, The Heart and the 
Head. EDWARD CONZE, The Diamond Sutra Explained—I. DENYS J. CORRIGAN, 
At the Beginning. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), VIII (5), July, 1956: Skt AUROBINO, The Body- 
Sense and Sadhana (Letters). SRI AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Chapter 
VIII: The Human Fathers. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLVI (3), Jr 1956: ‘ABD AL-TAFAHUM, 
“City of Wrong” II. 


XLVI (4), October, 1956: G. BASETTI-SANI, Muhammad and St. Francis. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (Kyoto), XXXVI (2), September, 1956: SHOZEN KUMOI, 
Social Background of the Times of the Buddha. MASAYOSHI TAKASAKI, On Asafi- 
ga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya. 


XXXVI (3), December, 1956: OJUN NABATA, Maitreya and Vaidehi. KOsHO Fu- 
JIWARA, On Zendo’s Explanation Reconciling the Differences of the Statements of 
Various Suttas. HAJIME SAKURABE, On Pratyekabuddhas. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXVII (4), Autumn, 1956: D. LUTHER 
EvANS, The Pivotal Point of Idealism. B. A. G. FULLER, Apologia pro vita sua. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca) LXV (4), October, 1956: WILLIAM 
P. ALSTON, Ineffability. 
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day. PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LXI, July, 1956: ERNsT WILHELM MEYER, 
a of Swami Vivekananda—What He Means to Indian Students. S. N. RAO, The Man- 
ifest and the Unmanifest: Time, Space, Relativity. R. N. BosE, Reaffirmation of 
hing Gandhian Values (A Plea for a New Pattern of Society). NATALIE DUDDING- 
rIts TON, Classical Russian Literature. D. P. JosHi, Philosophy of the Rg Veda. Sri 
| PRATAP SINGH, Towards Spiritualism. 
a of } LXI, August, 1956: Eprror, Ramakrishna Mission: Its Ideal. ELIEZER LIVNEH, 
\TTA Sri Ramakrishna and His Gospel (Far Eastern Thought and the Jewish Revival). 
| S. VAHIDUDDIN, Our Apprehension of the Inapprehensible. VISHWANATH PRASAD 
; VARMA, Culture and Democracy. B. R. CHATTERJI, Religions in New China. 
11sm. i 
XVI. LXI, September, 1956: ELIEZER LIVNEH, Sri Ramakrishna and His Gospel (Far 
dern Eastern Thought and the Jewish Revival). A. C. Bose, Bhakti-Yoga in the Veda. 
BIMANBEHARI MAJUMDAR, Gandhian Socialism. 
rilos- | LXI, October, 1956: MAHENDRA NATH SARKAR, The Vedantic View of Life. 
DYA, GOVINDA CHANDRA Dav, Synthetic Idealism and the Future of Man. Sri CHUN- 
ition | ILAL MiTRA, Mahatma’s Unique Message. P. S. SASTRI, Logic of Being in Vedanta. 
each- ' 
LXI, November, 1956: Eprror, Man—Finite and Infinite. Sri S. N. RAO, Our 
Universe: A Blend of the Seen and the Unseen. KSHITISH CHANDRA CHAKRA- 
The VARTI, The Transcendental Ego and the Transcendent Self. P. S. SAsTRI, Logic of 
LB. Being in Vedanta. Sri NiROD BARAN CHAKRABORTY, The Concept of Falsity. 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Epistemological Proof of God. 
4 
} te LXI, December, 1956: Eprror, Two Angles of Vision? P. S. SAsTRI, Logic of 
— Being in Vedanta. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Epistemological Proof of God. 
HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, A Comparative Study of the Buddhistic Sinyata. ABINAS 
Sody- CHANDRA Bos, Jitana-Y oga in the Veda. 
_ RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XIV (3), September-December, 1956. 
UM, THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), X (1), Seprember, 1956: 
WILLIAM EARLE, Memory. ALFRED DUHRSSEN, The Self and the Body. GEORGE 
> A. SCHRADER, JR., Heidegger's Ontology of Human Existence. PAUL TILLICH, 
Relation of Metaphysics and Theology. GEORGE BURCH, Contemporary Vedanta 
;MOI, Philosophy, Continued. 
Asafi- | X (2), December, 1956: W. GERSON RABINOWITZ and W. I. MATSON, Heraclitus 
as Cosmologist. HUBERT ALEXANDER, Language in Culture. 
Fu’ |: REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), IV, 1956: PIERRE 
| | BURGBELIN, Le protestantisme et la mystique. 
THER THE RYOKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHU (Kyoto), No. 352, August, 1956: KOKE- 
= j TSU OKANO, De I’Esprit au Coeur, chez Pascal. SHO-O AMASAKI, Fabric of Francis 
Thompson's Vision. SHOKO TSUCHIHASHI, Development of ideas about Buddhist 
LIAM 


percepts. KrvosH! SHIMAMOTO, Nietzsche's metaphysic in the philosophy of 
Heidegger. 
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THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Kuching, Sarawak), VII (8, New Series; 
23, Old Series), December, 1956: Special Issue on Borneo. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), IV (8), August, 1956: KiRPAL SINGH, The Sikh 
Contribution to Freedom. 


IV (9), September, 1956: TARAN SINGH, An Interpreter of Sikhism. 


IV (10), October, 1956: SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR, The Sikh Gurus on Fate 
and Free Will—Part I. ANON., Socrates. GURPARTAP SINGH, Youth’s Discontent. 
Sk. A. HAMID, Mathematics and its Utility. 


IV (11), November, 1956: TRILOCHAN SINGH, Guru Nanak’s Conception of 
Religion. MIHIR K. MUKERJEE, Philosophy of Guru Nanak. 


IV (12), December, 1956: ANON., Aristotle. SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR, The 
Sikh Gurus on Fate and Free Will, Part II—Lord’s Providence. 


TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), V (3), July, 1956: SWAMI VIPULANANDA, The 
Development of Tamilian Religious Thought. 


V (4), October, 1956: KAMIL ZVELEBIL, A Short Note on “The Tamil Contribu- 
tion to World Civilization"—An Appeal. KAMIL ZVELEBIL, The Prose Works 
on Bharathi. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), September, 1956: H. A. VAN 
MUNSTER, Een analyse van Kierkegaards proefschrift. E. W. STRAUS, Some Re- 
marks about Awakeness. Critische Studie: J. H. WALGRAVE, Rond de godsdienst- 
fiilosofie van Hegel. 


December, 1956: E. VAN DE VYVER, Literatuuroverzicht, Meester Eckhart. 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), IV (15-16), July-December, 1956: Special Number: 
Homenaje A. José Ortega Y Gasset. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLIII (2), June, 1956: Eprror, Rehabilita- 
tion of Hindu Society—The Problem of Our Submerged Millions. SWAMI 
CHIDBHAVANANDA, Buddhism and World Thought—Panchasila. ROMA CHAUD- 
HuRY, Buddhist and Pre-Buddhist Ethics. 


XLIII (3), July, 1956: Eprror, Rehabilitation of Hindu Society—The Problem 
of Our Submerged Millions. ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVE, Samanwaya Ashram or 
the Technique of Social Synthesis. M. HAFIz SYED, Vedantic Ideal of Education. 


XLIII (4), August, 1956: Eprror, Swami Ramakrishananda—The Implications 
of His Life. Interpreting India: T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Vivekananda; P. MAHA- 
DEVAN, Rabindranath Tagore; K. CHANDRASEKHARAN, Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy. P.S. NAIDU, Dehumanization in Modern Society. 


XLII (5), September, 1956: Eprror, Sri Krishna the Eternal Charioteer. SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA, Krishna. SWAMI TAPASYANANDA, The Concept of ‘Pasa’ (Bond- 
age) in Saiva Siddhanta. SWAMI RITAJANANDA, The Spirit of Hinduism. 
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ies; XLII (6), October, 1956: GAYAVISHNU TRISARAN, The Recent Check-up of 
| Missionary Activities in India. 

ikh XLII (7), November, 1956: Eprror, Spiritual Redemption and Social Reform. 

R. N. DANDEKAR, Glimpses of Buddhist Literature: ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. 

4s SWAMI VIMALANANDA, Relevance of the Life and Teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 


to the Needs of India. K. SUBRAHMANIAM, Religious Toleration in India. P. 
SANKARANARAYANAN, Conversion: The Hindu Point of View. PRAVAS JIVAN 
Pate CHOUDHURY, Materialism versus Mentalism. 


ent. 

XLIII (8), December, 1956: R. PANIKKER, If God Exists . . . Some Dialectical 
, Implications. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. } 








Many individuals and some institutions in several foreign countries, chiefly 
in Asia, have written Philosophy East and West expressing great interest in 





Paso 


the Journal and the work it is doing but saying that they cannot afford 
to pay the price of subscription. Some previous subscribers have been forced 
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* 
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to permit their subscriptions to expire for the same reason. The Journal has 
also had requests from worthy institutions and organizations in many parts 
of the world for complimentary subscriptions on the basis of interest but 
lack of available funds. 

In view of these numerous worthy cases and in view of the obvious advan- 
tage of having Philosophy East and West reach as many seriously interested 
individuals and groups in East and West as possible, it has been decided to 
seek a large number of GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS so as to provide the Journal 
to those who cannot afford to pay for it. 

It has been suggested that many individual subscribers would be glad to 
take out one subscription (or more) for an individual or institution of their 
own choosing or from our letter file. Some Foundations have already “signed 
up,” including the Asia Foundation of San Francisco, the Spalding Trust of 
Oxford, and the Watumull Foundation of Honolulu. 

Readers of Philosophy East and West—and interested groups and Founda- 
tions—are urged to co-operate in this generous undertaking. Please send 
subscriptions, with or without recipient's name, to Philosophy East and West, 
University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. For your information, 
the subscription rates are as follows: 


1 year $ 4.00 4 years 13.35 
2 years 7.50 5 years 16.65 
3 years 10.00 6 years 20.00 


Your assistance will be greatly appreciated by the Journal and also by 
those who could not otherwise benefit from the work of the Journal. 


The Editor 











Under the auspices of the University of Rajputana, a Unesco Seminar on the sub- 
ject “Role of the University in the Development of Traditional Culture in the Life 
of the Community” was held March 1-5, 1956, with Prof. G. C. Chatterji, Vice 
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Chancellor of the Rajputana University, as President. After the first two days, Prof. 
P. T. Raju, University Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, as Director, presided 
over the deliberations. Dr. S. N. Gupta, Vice Principal, S. M. K. College, was Joint 
Director. Raju explained the objective of the Unesco Seminar: “As Prime Minister 
Nehru has pointed out, the rapid industrialization of the countries and technology 
of various kinds are bringing about a new standardization of life and are affecting 
the life of mind and spirit and are also threatening the traditional cultural values 
which are vitally connected with the life of the individual and community. Unesco 
is, therefore, deeply concerned about the changing social patterns which generate 
cultural disruption and disorganization. So, when economically less developed coun- 
tries undergo a rapid development the traditional cultural values have to be renewed. 
The universities have been requested to assemble small groups of persons who are 
competent to contribute both information and suggestions by making an analysis of 
the cultural situation as it exists and suggestions of a practical type, useful for 
planning for the future. Unesco is not interested in preserving those traditions which 
have become lifeless and out of date, but to assist in the renewal of those ideas which 
are living and vital to the life of the community. The Seminar is also expected to 
contribute to international understanding.” 

Raju, while speaking on “The Influence of Industrialization and Technology and 
the Consequent Standardization of Life on the Philosophies of India and Rajasthan,” 
pointed out how the Indian philosophical outlook has been slowly changing through 
contact with Islam and Christianity. “The change was first humanistic and it is now 
becoming, as industrialization and technology are introduced, a rationalization of 
Life.” He referred to Prime Minister Nehru’s idea of “a crisis or an inner split in 
Indian culture.” Really there are two types of crisis which have to be faced for which 
Indians have to prepare themselves. A crisis may be generated when humanistic and 
social values are ignored for the sake of spiritual values and another kind of crisis 
is generated when we do the opposite. India’s traditional religious catholicity and 
tolerance were due to its bold and courageous understanding of the spiritual values 
on the basis of reason and experiences, not on the basis of faith. But Indians did not 
adopt the same philosophical attitude to social life, and hence Indians’ social conduct 
became narrow and restricted. This crisis must be overcome because industrialization 
and technology oblige us to adopt a new attitude, which will be rational, humanistic, 
and realistic, to the social problems and which consequently may generate a negative 
attitude to spiritual life. The other kind of crisis is already noticed in the West, 
particularly in those countries which are highly industrialized. It will be due to 
relentless absolute standardization of life which loses sight of the individuality and 
personality of man rooted in his deeper spirituality. For this purpose, what is wanted 
is the treatment of man as at the same time a material, social, and spiritual being, 
all the three aspects being treated as equally real. Man’s “inwardness” is as real as 
his “outwardness.” Then only can man’s spiritual life be brought into positive rela- 
tionship with material life and vice versa. If either is treated as unreal, no positive 
relation can be established between reality and unreality. And so a new philosophical 
attitude and perspective are necessary. 

“The universities and their Department of Philosophy are meant for the develop- 
ment of the free and reflective life in the communities and not only for making the 
community God-minded. The university should encourage study of the social implica- 
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tion of philosophy and the spiritual implication of social theories and practices; and 
for international understanding comparative philosophy must be encouraged. In this 
way the universities can prepare the people to anticipate changes which then will 
not be violent and disruptive and will also promote international understanding.” 

Among the Resolutions passed at the Seminar were the following: 

“The essential spiritual truths of our traditional philosophies should not be given 
up but should be reoriented toward the actual and possible changes in our commu- 
nity life, which are and will be brought by industrialization and technology; so that 
any suddenness and abruptness in change can be prevented.” 


“The University departments of philosophy whose aim is to develop free and 
reflective life of the community, have to encourage constructive criticisms of the 
social implications of our philosophies.” 

“The subject of comparative philosophy should be introduced and encouraged 
in order to promote international outlook.” 


“Comparative studies should be encouraged in all subjects for promoting inter- 
national understanding.” 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the Committee on Chinese 
Thought, a standing committee of the Association for Asian Studies, for the con- 
tinuance of its studies in the operational and behavioral aspects of Confucianism. 
The Committee, first established in 1951, has held two conferences on Chinese thought. 
The first, held at Aspen, Colorado, in 1952, resulted in a symposium volume, Studies 
in Chinese Thought, edited by Professor Arthur F. Wright, Stanford University, and 
published by the University of Chicago Press. The second, held in Laconia, New 
Hampshire, in 1954, was arranged by Professor John K. Fairbank, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has edited a symposium entitled Thought and Institutions in China, which 
will be published by the University of Chicago Press early in 1957. These activities 
of the Committee were made possible by support from a program on Comparative 
Cultures and Civilizations directed by Professor Robert Redfield and Professor Milton 
Singer of the University of Chicago. 

The new program will deal with Confucianism, not as a philosophic system but as 
a sequence of creeds and ideologies which have affected group and individual behavior 
in China and the development of Chinese institutions. Some effort will be made at 
comparative studies of selected aspects of Confucianism in Japan and China. 

The program will be directed by the Committee Chairman Wright, who will be 
assisted by an Executive Group composed of W. Theodore de Bary (Columbia), Fair- 
bank, Joseph Levenson (California), and David S. Nivison (Stanford). 


The 30th meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held in December, 
1955, at Nagpur University. The President-elect, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, University 
of Madras, read as his Presidential Address a paper entitled “The Rediscovery of 
Man.” Features of the meeting were symposiums on the subjects “Should the State 
be Secular?” and “The Nature of Error.” Sectional Presidents read papers in their 
respective fields; “Ethics and Social Philosophy,” Madame Sophia Wadia (Bombay ); 
“Logic and Metaphysics,” Professor J. P. Choudhury (Calcutta); “Psychology,” Pro- 
fessor A. S. Narayana Pillai (Trivandrum); “History of Philosophy,” Professor D. 
M. Patel (Baroda). 
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